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Winter navigation on the upper lakes is often attended with serious difficulties. On the ferries at the Mackinaw Straits, and between Ludington and Milwaukee, between Milwaukee 
and South Chicago, and between Kewaunee and Frankfort, the boats sometimes encounter solid ice two feet and more in thickness. They are, however, so powerful, each being pro- 
pelled by a tremendous twelve-foot screw at the stern and a ten-foot screw at the bow for an ice-eater, that they are usually able to climb upon and plow through the floes of broken ice 
which often pile up in the Straits in windrows fifteen or twenty feet high. 


The boats carry eighteen to twenty-four loaded freight cars upon four tracks. Once in a while, during a 


wave of arctic weather, a ferry steamer will get caught in a pack, but hard work with saw and dynamite generally extricates her in a few days. 


THE USE OF DYNAMITE IN FREEING A LAKE STEAMER FROM AN ICE PACK—INCIDENT OF MIDWINTER NAVIGATION 


ON THE UPPER LAKES. 
DRAWN By H, REUTERDARBL. 
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Jingoism in the Senate. 


Tue United States Senate has usually been regarded as a 
conservative body. It s 
come the stronghold of ** jingoism”’ and of the most radical 


ems latterly, however, to have be- 


statesmanship. A very conclusive illustration of this fact 
is furnished by the action of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in formulating and reporting to.the Senate a joint 
resolution defining the Monroe doctrine and its limitations. 
This resolution is as follows : 

** Resolved, That the United States of America reaffirms and con- 
firms the doctrine and principles promulgated by President Mouroe in 


his message of December 2d, 1823, 


and declares that it will assert and 
maintain the doctrine and those principles, and will regard any in- 
fringement thereof, and particularly any attempt by any European 
Power to take or acquire any new or additional territory on the Amer- 
ican continent, or any island adjacent thereto, or any right of sover 
eignty or dominion in the same, in any case or instance as to which the 
United States shall deem such attempt to be dangerous to its peace 
or safety, by or through force, purchase, cession, occupation, pledge, 
colonization, protectorate, or by control of the easement in any canalor 
any other means of transit across the American isthmus, whether uu 
der unfounded pretension of right in cases of alleged boundary dis 
putes, or under any other unfounded pretensions, as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States and as an inter 
position which it would be impossible, in any form, for the United 
States to regard with indifference.” 

It may be doubted whether a more extraordinary docu- 
ment than this has ever been submitted to either branch of 
the American Congress. Certainly there has never been a 
more undignified or Bunsby-ish deliverance on a question 
What could be more ridic- 
that 

as an unfriendly act; 


of serious international import. 
ulous than the grave affirmation 

United States would be considered 
that we will consider ourselves offended if any Power does 


an injury to the 


anything we do not like ; and that we cannot regard with 
indifference anything which we regard as dangerous to our 
security 2? The T7rijvne is right in suggesting that the 
committee should have gone a step further, and declared 
by resolution that ‘‘if anybody wounds us we shall be 
hurt; that if anybody kills us we shall dis 


is a mistake to suppose that we are pleased when people 


*. and that it 
offend us. Has it come to this—are we so weak and puer- 
ile, and is our patriotism so uncertain, that we must make 
ofiicial announcement to the nations that we still have spirit 
enough to defend ourselves if attacked ? Do men proclaim 


from the house-tops that they will protect their homes 


against assault ? Is there a people anywhere on the face of 
the earth who have any doubt at all as to our disposition 
and ability to defend ourselves alike against internal and 
external foes ? The Senate committee alone, if wé are to 
interpret its resolution in its literal meaning, believes it to 
be necessary to declare that we are not thus craven-hearted, 

Then, as to the doctrinal proposition of the resolution 
Who cannot see that it is utterly indefensible, the very 
acme of unwarranted assumption ? Apply it, for instance, 
to the case now in controversy, that of the Venezuelan 
boundary. We have demanded that the matter of the 
British claims should be submitted to arbitration. Great 
Britain has refused ; but if she should now change her 
mind and agree to arbitrate, this resolution of the Senate 
committee would require us to resist the conclusions of the 
arbitrators if they should seem to us to be contrary to our 
interests. If, on the other hand, Great Britain should now 
arrange a settlement on the basis of purchase, buying out 
right, if the Venezuela constitution would admit of it, the 
whole or a part of the disputed territory, on what ground 
or by what right could we object ? Venezuela is a nation, 
completely clothed with all the attributes of sovereignty 
She is just as absolutely suprem.c in the control of her own 
as we would 


internal affairs as we are as to ours. To say, 


suy by the Senate resolution, that she would not be per 
mitted to settle a question of boundary, or any other mat 
ter of domestic concern, upon such terms as she might 


elect, would be to deny to her the exercise of sovereign 
power, and any attempt on our part to enforce that denial 
would be a distinct and violent assault upon the very right 
upon w hich we rest our own extravagant pret nsions, rot 
only to control our own affairs, but to exercise a dominant 
influence in the affairs of this continent. 

We are 
itself to any : 
as this resolution embodies 


unwilling to believe that the Senate will commit 
uch misinterpretation of the Monroe doctrine 
It is certain that it does not 
represent the sober, intelligent judgment of the American 
is certain, also, that it be maintained, 


people. It 
Besides, it is wholly inopportun un- 
necessary. Inopportune because it tends to deepen animos- 
ities foolishly aroused by Mr. Cleveland’s ill-timed attempt 
toapply the doctrine to a case which it does not fit ; unneces- 
gary because that doctrine is grounded in the convictions of 


cannot 


and in every sense 
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the American people, and is perfectly understood by other 
nations. Let us not bein a hurry to assume that these na- 
tions, or any one of them, proposes to assail it. Let us not 
be eager to make ourselves ridiculous by asserting a theory 
which is as illogical and baseless as it would be mischievous 
if practically applied. It will be time enough to address our- 
selves to the vindication of our integrity as a nation when 
occasion really arises. To issue a proclamation defining 
a half-dozen or more of hy pothetical cases in which we 
would be compelled to become indignant or to fight is to be- 
little ourselves in the eyes of the world. ‘To declare that we 
will resent as an unfriendly act the acquisition of territory 
on this hemisphere or the islands adjacent thereto by any 
that 
would be to assert a practical protectorate over Mexico, 
South and Central America ; 
by the fathers of the republic when they warned monarchi 


European Power, in any manner, or under any pretext 
and that was never designed 


cal Europe to desist from attempts to establish here, on the 
ruins of institutions erected by the people in the exercise of 
their legitimate sovereignty, a system based upon a deniai 
of the principle of self-government. 


The Divorce Evil. 


= a os 9 extent to which 
the marriage relation 


Ba.” is falling 


tempt with a certain 
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into con 





class of people in this 
metropolis is illustrated by the 
fact 


thirty divorce cases came before 


that in one day recently 
one of the city courts. Ina ma- 
jority of the cases brought to 
actual trial the wives were the 
complainants, and the evidence in each went to show that 
the had unfaithful. But it 


parent that in a majority of instances the marriages had 


husband been was also ap 


been hasty and inconsiderate, and without motive 
of affection, It is inevitable that 
should prove an uncertain venture, resulting as 


any 
in such cases wedlock 
a rule in 
discontent and misery, but this fact hardly affords a justi- 
fication for the ostentatious display of the mutual unrest 
and disappointment in spectacular proceedings for divorce. 
It may le 
into matrimony without any proper regard for its responsi 


unreasonable to insist that parties who plunge 


bilities, or any real appreciation of the considerations which 
should alone inspire it, shall bear the penalties which they 
rashly incur ; but it is certainly consistent with justice 
and in harmony with sound morals, that they should re- 
frain from obtruding their infelicities, often amounting to 
scandalous deformities of life, upon the public notice. 

As to the best and most effective methods of arresting 
the growing tendencies te divorce, illustrated by the fact 
that while in 1870 there was in this country one divorce to 
every 3,517 marriages, the proportion ten years later was 
Moral 
influences must be chiefly relied upon to check the evil, 


one to 2,051, there is a great difference of opinion. 


but something could be done in the same direction by a 


more vigorous and literal enforcement of existing laws. 
Some of our courts are not only exceedingly lax in their 
interpretation of the sanctities of the marriage relation, 
finding excuses for its dissolution in the most trifling causes, 
but they so minimize the penalties of the law as to deprive 
them of all their deterrent force. Another influence which 
contributes to the ease and frequency of divorces is the in 
A Federal law 


making the causes ead penalties of divorce the 


congruity of the laws of the various States. 
same in all 
our States and Territories would put an end to a large pro 
portion of the scandals which now find their way into the 
public prints, and help to re-establish in the public mind the 
obligatory character of the marriage tie. 


Protect American Citizenship. 








eee CCORDING to the report of the 

fm us | Bureau of Statistics, 370,605 im 

ak. WMD ‘ migrants were admitted at this 
ap * oom \ port during the last year, It 

ig would be interesting to know 
AX ' how many of these immigrants had 

4 ey ; Cc any intelligent understanding of our 
dq, institutions, and anything like an ade- 


quate appreciation of the dignities and 
responsibilities of American citizen- 
The that a 


large proportion of them, if subjected 


to a test, would be found totally unfamiliar with the char- 


ship. probabilities are 


acter of our government and the relation which the citizen 
holds to it 

A few weeks since, one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of this State, while sitting for the purpose of grant- 
ing papers of naturalization, was confronted by a number 
of applicants, not one of whom knew, apparently, anything 
about our country or its institutions, and some of whom ac- 
knowledged that they had never read the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution, or even acquainted them- 
Justice 
Pryor very properly rejected the applications of all the 


selves with the laws under which they were living. 


persons who thus disclosed their ignorance, and announced 
that he should 
citizenship any person who has not read the Constitution 


He added 


hereafter refuse to naturalize or admit to 


and who cannot speak the English language, 
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that these requirementsewere primary and essential, and in 
this every right-thinking citizen will agree with him. 

It goes without saying that popular institutions depend 
upon the popular virtue and intelligence. Under our sys- 
tem the people are incarnated in the government and law 
The government derives its character from them—it is pre- 
cisely what they are. Where the populace is ignorant and 
vicious and depraved, these qualities crystallize in the 
public law and polity, and the very administration which 
should be a terror to.evil-doers becomes their shield and 
defense. 

No doubt the opinion expressed by Justice Pryor as to 
the conditions of naturalization is shared by many other 
occupants of the Bench, but there is a class of judges who 
do not permit any scruples to stand in the way of the be- 
stowal of the rights of citizenship upon applicants of what 
ever sort. Thousands of aliens are every year admitted to 
these rights who are wholly without qualification for their 
Nor is this all. 
laws so as to protect the State against this wholesale irrup- 


exercise. Every attempt to remodel our 
tion of illiteracy is met by oppositionon the partof political 
‘* bosses ” who find it to their advantage to have under con 
trol an ignorant mass of voters, and whosimply care nothing 
at all for the danger which arises from the existence in 
populous communities of great aggregations of illiterates. 
It would seem that the highest considerations of public 
policy should impel every State in the Union to refuse nat 
uralization to any alien who does not measure up to ordinary 
standards of intelligence. We rend the heavens with pro- 
tests over the acquisition by Great Britain or some other 
foreign Power of a few square miles of territory on the 
American continent, pretending that such acquisition would 
to our safety ; 


be a serious menace but we open our doors 


wide to the ignorant, the criminal, and the vicious of other 
lands, and admit them unquestioned to an equality of rights 
in the use of the franchise with the native-born and the 
this 
usage there lies a more serious menace to the integrity of 


most intelligent, failing, apparently, to see that in 
our institutions and to good government, than in any pos 
sible invasion of this hemisphere by any foreign Power. It 
is well enough, and right, that we should assert the Monroe 
doctrine, and that we should resent any attempt on the part 
of any monarchical Power to effect a lodgment on this conti- 
nent at the expense of the existing institutional life of any 
American State ; but it is of even greater importance that 
we should preserve the purity of the franchise, maintain 
the standard of citizenship, and guard against any infusion 
of alien blood which is likely to impair the vitality of the 
parent stock. 


A ** Young Writer’’ Speaks His 
Mind. 


SA HE address of certain leading writ- 


a 


ers of Great Britain to the authors 
of the United States, deprecating 
the 
pleading for a better understanding be- 


war between two countries and 






| tween them, has provoked a good deal 


I, wy of criticism on the other side of the 
Uf yy water. Some of the more influential 
e oite 
LF *Y \ newspapers have intimated that the pro 
r H . . . . 
; y | testations of love and admiration for 
V7 America and Americans in which these 


the 
least, while others have not hesitated to say that the ad 


writers indulged were unnecessarily effusive, to 


say 


dress was inspired by a mercenary motive—by a desire, in 
other words, on the part of the English authors to stand 
with the 


too, have seized the occasion to bring themselves before the 


well American reading public. <A few writers, 
public as patriots of the highest order, seeking to achieve 
that eminence by coarse and vulgar abuse of the United 
States, our institutions and people. One such’ person, who 
describes himself as ‘‘a young writer,” and who gives his 


name in full, uses the columns of the Saturday Rerici to 
proclaim to a listening world his hatred of the Monroe doc 
trine, ‘‘ upon which no Englishman with imperial instincts 
can look with anything but contempt,” and his utter aver 


Here is 


a sample of the style of this belligerent young writer: 


sion for everything thit smells of republicanism 


‘*There is hardly anything, not even the composition. in this miser 
able document which I find myself able toapprove. The English, not the 
inhabitants of the United States, are the greatest power in the two Amer 
icas, and not a dog in a republic can open its mouth to bark but by our 
good leave. Personally I look forward to a time when a social and polit 
ical revolt shall tear the heterogeneous plutocratic fabric of the States to 
fragments, and then the more truly democratic England may come by het 
heritage.” 

Could anything be more deliciously iconoclastic ?  W« 
suspect, however, that comparatively few Americans have 
been aware of the limitations to which, according to this 
Certainly Mr. Clev 
land could not have been aware of them when he wrote his 


English writer, we are all subjected, 


Venezuela message without asking leave of John Bull o1 
anybody else. Nor have many of us been conscious of the 
awful fact that this ‘‘ heterogeneous plutocratic fabric” 
was in danger of being torn to pieces preparatory to its be- 
But the Rericu 
writer is not content with just a thrust or two; 


ing devoured at leisure by the British lion, 
he desires 
that there shall be no doubt at all as to his position, and so 
he adds : 

* Those who sign this precious paper go on to say that we are proud of 
the United States, Sir, we might be proud of them; but to say that we 
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wre proud of them is to speak most disingenuously. Who can be proud 
of our connection with a politically corrupt and financially rotten country 
It will be 


know why 


ainly striving for health ? 
United States when we 
when we learn who pulled the 
ind can count the few who have benefited by it 

bond between us and this most ill-man 
American copyright be 
is no real bond, 


with no more than a poor minority \ 
time enough to speak decently of the 


ind for what this scare was created, 
strings, 

‘If our literature is the only 
country it may be time for us to repudiate 
Americans repudiate it. But literature 


thousand, no, not one in ten thousand, has had his 


nered 


the because 


fore 
not one American in a 


manners made less brutal by the most casual acquaintance with it.” 
writer of these 
through. 


all that the 
all the way 


There can be no doubt at 
paragraphs is mad, furiously mad, 
But is not his madness as much a lunacy as a mere frenzy 
of anger? One cannot help wondering whether it is the 
custom in England to permit maniacs of this sort to run at 
large and to impose at will upon the hospitality of com- 


plaisant journalists. 


The Excise Question. 


Tue decision of the Court of Appeals of this State that, 
the 
iquor-shop within two hundred feet of 


under law prohibiting the licensing of any saloon or 
a church or public 
school, no license of any place which was occupied as a 
iloon prior to the passage of the law can be transferred, 
ind that the 
inal 


premises cannot be re-licensed after the orig- 
has parted with the property, 
Nearly one thou 
sand saloon-keepers, it is said, will be affected by the de 
‘st is greatly excited over the Raines 
Excise bill now before the Legis!ature and the obvious pur 
pose of the majority to refuse any legislation for Sunday 
opening. The bill referred to entirely revolutionizes our 
license system, doing away with all boards, and providing 
for a liquor-tax department of which the State comptroller 
shall be head. It fixes the 
eight hundred dollars, in Brooklyn at six hundred and fifty 
gradually reduced rates for smaller towns 
minimum being one hun- 


licensee has produced 


reat consternation among liquor-dealers. 


ision. The same inter 


tux on saloons in this city at 
dollars, and at 
and country neighborhoods (the 
dred dollars), and permits any person to sell liquor—except 
upon prohibited premises—upon payment of the tax, which 
fixed by county or city officials who are specifically 
Druggist;’ licenses range from thirty dol- 


is to be 
named in the act. 
lars up to two hundred dollars, and the licensee can only 
One-half of 
the revenues from licenses and from fines for violation of 
the to go to the State, and the other half to the 
county where collected. 

It may be doubted whether the proposed act will dimin- 
ish the evils which invariably attend the liquor traffic, but 
it will no doubt the public and that 
seems to be the main object with the majority of legislators 
There is some 
provisions of the 


sell upon prescriptions to be filled once only. 


laws are 


increase revenues, 
in all their legislation as to this subject. 
the 
an adequate supervision of licensed 
illicit traffic, 
particulars they 
refusal to remedy them and to make 


question, too, as to whether, under 


bill in its present shape, 
and effective guards against the are 
but if 


can be remedied. A 


houses, 
assured, there are defects in these 
the law iron-clad in its provisions as to the suppression of 
dives and low resorts carried on unlawfully would expose 
the majority to deserved suspicions of insincerity in their 
professed determination to put this particular business un 
der positively wholesome restraints. 

It is urged in some quarters that the bill will not ho‘ 
water so far as this city is concerned, for the reason that the 
provisions which deprive the local authorities of their con 
trol of licenses is in with royal 
which explicitly give to the and the 
right to grant all liquor licenses. It is not likely, 
that this objection will be seriously considered by 


excise contlict charters 


mayor city govern- 
ment the 
however, 


the Legislature. 


The New Slaryland Senator. 


THE Republicans of Maryland have reason to congratu 
late themselves upon the selection of George L. Wellington 
as United States 
Senator as succes- 
to Charles H. 

Gibson, whose 
will expire in 
March, 1897. Mr. 
Wellington, who is 
‘of German parent 
» age, wasself-educat 
; ed, and in his early 
life was employed 
in humble occupa- 
tions. Later on, he 
became teller in a 
bank at Cumber- 
land and, display- 


sor 


term 





WELLINGTON. 


HON, GEORGE L. 
ing high business qualities, was appointed treasurer of Alle- 
gany County, serving in that capacity for several years. In 
1889 he was the Republican candidate for comptroller of 
Maryland, and in the following year was appointed Assist 
ant United States Treasurer at Baltimore. In 1894 he was 
clected to Congress, and is now serving in that body. He 
is in sympathy with the best impulses and most advanced 
politics of the Republican party, and in him the people will 
have a representative who can be depended upon to respect 
their wishes and in every proper way promote their in- 
terests, The Republicans of the Legislature, remembering 
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how long the party has been in the minority in the State, 
held in the clutches of a desperate partisan ring, were justi- 
fied the Doxology, did, 
nouncement of Mr. Wellington's election. 


in singing as they upon the an- 


Help for Armenia. 


It is gratifying to learn that our minister to Turkey has 
succeeded in obtaining a concession from the Porte in ref- 
distribution of relief to the sufferers in Ar- 
While the Turkish government will not officially 
recognize the Red Cross Society, it will permit any persons 
whom Minister Terrell names and approves to engage as 
individuals in the work of relief, provided the Turkish 
authorities are kept informed of what they are doing. This 
concession is due entirely to Mr. Terrell’s persistence, and, 


erence to the 
menia, 


while not graciously made, 
work. It is stated that the European embassies in Con- 
stantinople declined to co-operate with Mr. Terrell in rec- 
the work of the Red Cross Society, and that 
withdrew its encouragement, 
owing, alleged, to Russian opposition to the society’s 
undertaking. This action of Great Britain is certain to in- 
tensify popular feeling as to her pusillanimity and want of 
Armenian business. She is the one 
Power in the world which could, by a vigorous assertion of 


prepares the way for effective 


ommending 


the British embassy also 


it is 


humanity in this whole 


her authority, have compelled the Turkish government, not 
only to carry out the treaty obligations as to the introduc- 
tion of reforms, but to open the way for a mitigation of the 
sufferings to which the Christians of Armenia have been 
exposed. Humane Englishmen will be as quick as persons 
of other nationalities to resent the action of the Salisbury 
guvernment in withdrawing its approval of a scheme for 
carrying relief to a people who have every claim to the help 
and sympathy of civilized nations. 


wd 
om GQ POETS 


« MEN® AND *THINGS# 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.’ 


Ir seems to me that in ‘* Jude 
Hardy has added to the few 
been written in English. It is a story of the common peo 
but the grand manner that it is lifted 
from grim commonplace to really tragic heights. Jude, 
Sue, Phillotson, and Arabella, the chief figures the 
are inexorably governed by the laws of their nat 
natures that they are—and the 





the Obscure” Thomas 


very great novels that have 


ple, treated so in 
in 
drama, 


ures—twisted, abnormal 


‘long arm of circumstance ” which hovers over us all con- 


tinually, directs their way in paths of darkness instead of 


light, blasting all their lives. It is not a pleasant thing, or 
gay, but it is a masterly study of the sombre side of life. 
The lovers of ‘‘ happy endings ” the world over, though, 


rainst it and are busy belabor- 
It reminds 
one of the impotent forces of Lilliput charging upon the 
devoted Gulliver. It is lucky for them that they didn’t 
bother to read the preface to the book. If they had they 
found their bludgeons twisted neatly out of 
their hands. I quote the two final paragraphs from it, 
only in the hope that I 
checkmate certain misguided reviewers, but 


have taken up the cudgels ag 


ing the man who dares to dabble with reality. 


would have 
not 
may, in a small way, be able to 


“us a most in 
teresting commentary by Hardy on his art, as he practices 
‘For a novel addressed by a man to men and 
women of full age, which attempts to deal unaffectedly 
with the fret and fever, may 
press in the wake of the strongest passion known to hu- 
and to paint, without mincing of words, the trag 


it. He says: 
derision and disaster, that 


manity, 
edy of unfulfilled aims, 
thing in the handling (of this novel) to which exception can 
be taken. Like former productions of this pen, ‘Jude the 
Obscure’ is simply an endeavor to give shape and coher 
the 
question of their consistency or their discordance, of their 
permanence their being regarded 
of the first moment.” 


I am not aware that there is any 


ence to a series of seemings, or personal tmpressions, 


or transitoriness, aus not 


To turn from the tragedy of fiction to the tragedy of 
every-day life, the death of young Max Lebaudy 
the French military hospitals, is about as pitiful a thing as 
His is the story of a short life and soon 


in one of 


could be imagined. 
told. Left a fabulous fortune at eighteen by his father, a 
successful sugar manufacturer, he proceeded to waste him 
self in the gay, empty riot of Parisian life, and his profli 

gacies and extravagances have been the talk of France for 
several years. In the midst of them Government claimed 
his services, as she does those of all young Frenchmen, and 
he entered the army as an ordinary teamster. The rigor of 
discipline and hard work broke down completely the rem 

nants of a dissipated constitution, and for the last eighteen 
months he has been the helpless inmate of various hospital 
wards. And here is the tragedy of it. Hopelessly incur 
able, and incapable of performing service, any other man 
would have been discharged and sent home to his friends. 
Not so with poor ‘‘ Le petit sucrier”’—a joking nickname 

the board appointed to consider his case was absolutely 
afraid to release him on account of his great wealth, fear 
ing charges of bribery from a press that is even worse than 
that under which we tremble. after this Lebau 
dy caught the fever, brought back by the wounded from 


Soon 


87 


Madagascar, and a fortnight or so ago died, simply from the 


want of proper care and nursing—a victim to his fortune. 


The death of Paul Verlaine takes the from that 
little group of French poets, the spirit of whose work has 
It is hard 
to reconcile the well-known disorder of his private life with 
the exquisite beauty of much that he has written. But we 
are not concerned in doing that, and fifty years from now 
all his eccentricity will be absorbed in our 
admiration for his greatness. Louis Evan SHIPMAN, 


leader 


cast such a spell over all lovers of true poetry. 


memories of 


The Utah Senators. 


UTAH comes into the Union as a State with a population 
of about 247,000, of whom four-fifths are Mormons. 
sessed valuation of 
property in 1895 
$97,983,525, 
while the total ex- 
port of its 
mineral products 
was $8,312,352. Its 
agricultural prog- 
‘ress and wealth are 
demonstrated by 
the fact that the 
products of the soil 
in 1894 amounted in 


Its as- 


was 


value 





value to $51,863, - 

120. The constitu- 

FRANK J. CANNON. tion of the State 
Photograph by Thomas. guarantees abso- 


declares that there shall be no union 
of Church and State, that there shall be no religious test 
as a qualification for holding office, and that 
public moneys shall never be used for the support of sec- 
tarian education or any ecclesiastical establishment. Po- 
lygamous or plural marriages are forever prohibited. There 
are some who fear that the Mormons, being largely in the 
majority, will find some means of evading this prohibi- 
tion, but there seems to be little basis for this apprehen 
sion. The truth is 
that polygamy as a 


lute religious liberty ; 


voting or 


doctrine of the 
church is losing 
something of its 


hold upon 
ple, and is 


the peo 
distinct- 
ly unpopularamong 
the 
eration 


younger gen- 

of Mor- 
while, as a 
of fact, 
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THE MEDAL OF BRIGADIER 


HE Duke of Tarentum—or McDonald, as his 
old comrades preferred to call him—was, as I 
could perceive, in the vilest of tempers. His 
grim Scotch face was like one of those gro- 
tesque door-knockers which one sees in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. We heard afterward that 
the Emperor had said in jest that he would 
havesent him against Wellington in the south, 
but that he was afraid to trust him within 
sound of the pipes. Major Charpentier and I 
could plainly see that he was smouldering with 
anger. 

‘* Brigadier Gerard of the Hussars,” said he 
with the air of the corporal with the recruit. 

I saluted. 

‘‘Major Charpentier of the Horse Grenadiers.” 

My companion answered to his name. 

‘‘The Emperor has a mission for you.” Without more ado he 
flung open the door and announced us, 

I have seen Napoleon ten times on horseback to once on foot, 
and I think that he does wisely to show himself to his troops in 
this fashion, for he cuts a very good figure in the saddle. As we 
saw him now he was the shortest man outof six by a good hand’s 
breadth, and yet I am no very big man myself, though I ride 
quite heavy enough for a hussar. It is evident, too, that his 
body is too long for his legs. With his big round head, his 
curved shoulders, and his clean-shaven face, he is more like a 
professor at the Sorbonne than the first soldier of France. Every 
man to his tastes, but it seems to me that if I could clap a pair 
of fine light-cavalry whiskers like my own on to him it would 
do him no harm. He has a firm mouth, however, and his eyes 
areremarkable. I haveseen them once turned upon me in anger, 
and I had rather ride at a square on a spent horse than face them 
again. Iam not a man that is easily daunted, either. 

He was standing at the side of the room, away from the win- 
dow, looking up at a great map of the country, which was hung 
upon the wall. Berthier stood beside him, trying to look wise, 








** Some one sprang for my bridle. 
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and just as we entered Napoleon snatched his sword impatiently 
from him and pointed with it on the map. He was talking fast 
and low, but I heard him say : ‘* The valley of the Meuse,” and 
twice he repeatc |, ** Berlin.” As we entered, his aide-de-camp 
advanced to us, but the Emperor stopped him and beckoned us 
to his side. 

‘* You have not yet received a cross of honor, Brigadier Ger- 
ard ?”’ he asked. 

I replied that I had not, and was about to add that it was not 
for want of having deserved it, when he cut me short in his 
decided fashion. 

‘* And you, major ?” he asked. 

‘* No, sire.” 

‘* Then you shall both have your opportunity now.” 

He led us to the great map upon the wall, and placed the tip 
of Berthier’s sword upon Rheims. 

‘*T will be frank with you, gentlemen, as with two comrades. 
You have both been with me since Marengo, I believe.” He bad 
a strangely pleasant smile, which used to light up his pale face 
with a kind of cold sunshine. ‘ Here at Rheims are our present 
headquarters on this, the 14th of March. Very good. Here is 
Paris, distant by road a good twenty-five leagues. Blucher lies 
to the north, Schwarzenburg to the south.” He prodded the 
map with the sword as he spoke. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ the further into the country these people 
march, the more completely I shall crush them. They are about 
to advance upon Paris. Very good. Let them do so. My 
brother, the King of Spain, will be there with a hundred thou- 
sand men. Itistohimthat I send you. You will hand him this 
letter, a copy of which I confide to each of you. It is to tell him 
that I am coming at once, in two days’ time, with every man 
and horse and gun, to his relief. I must give them forty-eight 
hours to recover. Then straight to Paris. You understand 
me, gentlemen ?” 

Ah, if I could tell you the glow of pride it gave me to be taken 
into the great man’s confidence in this way. As he handed our 
letters to us I clicked my spurs and threw out my chest, smiling 


I sliced him through the arm.” 





GERARD. 


and nodding to let him know that I saw what he would be after. 
He smiled also and rested his hand for a moment on the cape 
of my dolman. I would have given half my arrears of pay if 
my mother could have seen me at that instant. 

‘*T will show you your route,” said he, turning back to the 
map. ‘* Your orders are to ride together as far as Bazoches. 
You will then separate, the one making for Paris by Oulchy and 
Neuilly, and the other to the north by Braine, Soissons, and Sen- 
lis. Have you anything to say, Brigadier Gerard ” 

I am a rough soldier, but I have words and ideas. [ had 
begun to speak about glory and the peril of France, when he 
cut me short. 

‘* And you, Major Charpentier ¢” 

‘‘Tf we find our route unsafe, are we at liberty to choose an- 
other ?”’ said he. 

‘** Soldiers do not choose. They obey.” He inclined his head 
to show that we were dismissed and turned round to Berthier. 
I do not know what he said, but I heard them both laughing. 

Well, as you may think, we lost little time in getting upon 
our way. In half an hour we were riding down the high street 
of Rheims, and it struck twelve o’clock as we passed the cathe- 
dral. 1 had my little gray mare, Violette, the one which Sebas- 
tiani had wished to buy after Dresden. It is the fastest horse in 
the six brigades of light cavalry, and was only beaten by the 
Duke of Rovigo’s racer from England. As to Charpentier, he 
had the kind of horse which a horse grenadier or a cuirassier 
would be likely to ride—a back like a bedstead, you understand, 
and legs like the posts. He is a hulking fellow, himself, so that 
they look a singular pair. And yet in his insane conceit he 
ogled the girls as they waved their handkerchiefs to me from the 
windows, and he twirled his ugly red mustache up into his eyes, 
just as if it were to him that their attention was addressed. 

When we came out of the town we passed through the French 
camp, and then across the battle-field of yesterday, which was 
still covered both by our own poor fellows and by the Prussians. 
But of the two, the camp was the sadder sight. Our army was 
thawing away. The guards were all right, though the young 
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guard was full of conscripts. The artillery and 
the heavy cavalry were also good, if there were 
more of them, but the infantry privates, with 
their under officers, looked like school-boys with 
their masters. And we had no reserves. When 
one considered that there were eighty thousand 
Prussians to the north and one hundred and 
fifty thousand Russians and Austrians to the 
south, it might make even the bravest man 
grave. For my own part I confess that I 
shed a tear, until the thought came that the 
Emperor was still with us, and that on that very 
morning he had placed his hand on my dolman 
and had promised mea medal of honor. This 
set me singing, and I spurred Violette on until 
Charpentier had to beg me to have mercy on 
his great, snorting, panting camel. The road 
was beaten into paste and rutted two feet deep 
by the artillery, so that he was right in say- 
ing that it was not the place for a gallop. 

I have never been very friendly with this 
Charpentier, and now for twenty miles of the 
way I could not draw a word from him. He 
rode with his brows puckered and his chin upon 
his breast, likea man whois heavy with thought. 
More than once I asked him what was on his 
mind, thinking that perhaps with my quicker 
intelligence I might set the matter straight. 
His answer always was that it was his mission 
of which he was thinking ; which surprised me, 
because, although I had never thought much of 
his intelligence, still it seemed to me to be im 
possible that any one could be puzzled by so 
simple and soldierly a task. 

Well, we came at last to Bazoches, where he 
was to take the southern road and I the north- 
ern. He half turned in his saddle before he left 
me, and he looked at me with a singular ex- 
pression of inquiry on his face. 

**What do you make of it, brigadier?’ he 
asked. 

‘“*Of what ?” 

** Of our mission.” 

“Surely, it is plain enough.” 

**You think so? Why should the Emperor 
tell us his plans ?” F 

‘* Because he recognized our intelligence. 

My comparion laughed in a manner which I 
found annoying. ‘*‘ May I ask what you intend 
to do if you find these villages full of Prus- 
sians ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T shall obey my orders.” 

‘* But you will be killed.” 

** Very possibly.” 

He laughed again, and so offensively that I 
clapped my hand to my sword. But before I 
could tell him what I thought of his stupidity 
and rudeness he had wheeled his horse and was 
lumbering away down the other road. I saw 
his big fur cap vanish over the brow of a hill, 
and then I rode on my way, wondering at his 
conduct. From time to time I put my hand to 
the breast of my tunic and felt the paper crackle 
beneath my fingers. Ah, my precious paper, 
which should be turned into the little silver 
medal for which I had yearned so long. All 
the way from Braine to Sermoise I was think- 
ing of what my mother would say when she 
saw it. 

I stopped to give Violette a meal at a wayside 
auberge on the side of a hill not far from Sois- 
sons—a place surrounded by old oaks, and with 
so many crows that one could scarcely hear one’s 
own voice. It was from the inn-keeper that I 
learned that Marmont had fallen back two days 
before and that the Prussians were over the 
Aisne. An hour later, in the fading light, I 
saw two of their vedettes upon a hill to the 
right, and then, as darkness gathered, the heav- 
ens to the north were all glimmering from the 
lights of a bivouac. 

When I heard that Blucher had been there 
for two days I was much surprised that the 
Emperor should not have known that the coun- 
try through which he had ordered me to carry 
my precious letter was already occupied by the 
enemy. Still, | thought of the tone of his voice 
when he said to Charpentier that a soldier must 
not choose, but must obey. I should follow the 
route he had laid down to me as long as Violette 
could move a hoof or I a finger upor. her bridle. 
All the way from Sermoise to Soissons, where 
the road dips up and down, curving among fir 
woods, I kept my pistol ready and my sword- 
belt braced, pushing on swiftly where the path 
was straight and then coming slowly around 
the corners, in the way we learned in Spain 

When I came to the farm-house which lies 
to the right of the road just after you cross 
the wooden bridge over the Crise, near where 
the great statue of the Virgin stands, a woman 
cried to me from the field, saying that the Prus- 
sians were in Soissons. A small party of their 
lancers, she said, had come on that very after- 
noon and a whole division was expected before 
midnight. I did not wait to hear the end of her 
tale, but clapped spurs into Violette, and five 
minutes later was galloping her into the town. 

Three Uhlaas were at the mouth of the main 
street, their horses tethered, and they gossiping 
together, each with a pipe as long as my sabre. 
I saw them well at the light of an open door, 
but of me they could have seen only the flash of 
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Violette’s gray side and the black flutter of my 
cloak. . moment later I flew through a stream 
of them rushing from an open gateway. Vio- 
lette’s shoulder sent one of them reeling, and 
I stabbed at another but missed him. Pang! 
pang ! went two carbines, but I had flown round 
the curve of the street and never so muchas 
heard the hiss of the balls. Ah, we were great, 
both Violette and I. She lay down to it like a 
coursed hare, the fire flying from her hoofs. I 
stood in my stirrups and brandished my sword. 
Some one sprang for my bridle. I sliced him 
through the arm and I heard him howling be- 
hind me. Two horsemen closed upon me. I cut 
one down and outpaced the other. A minute 
later I was clear of the town, flying down a 
broad white road with the black poplars on 
either side. For a time I heard the rattle of 
hoofs behind me, but they died and died until 
I could not tell them from the throbbing of my 
own heart. Soon I pulled up anu listened, but 
all was silent. They had given up the chase. 

Well, the first thing that I did was to dis- 
mount and to lead my mare into a small wood 
through which a stream ran. There I watered 
her and rubbed her down, giving her two pieces 
of sugar soaked in cognac from my flask. She 
was spent from the sharp chase, but it was won- 
derful to see how she came round with a half- 
hour’s rest. When my thighs closed upon her 
again I could tell by the spring and swing of 
her that it would not be her fault if I did not 
win my way safe to Paris. 

I must have been well within the enemy’s lines 
now, for I heard a number of them shouting 
one of their rough drinking-songs out of a house 
by the roadside, and I went round by the fields 
to avoid it. At another time two men came out 
into the moonlight (for by this time it was a 
cloudless night) and shouted something in Ger- 
man, but I galloped on without heeding them, 
and they were afraid to fire, for their own hus- 
sars are dressed exactly as I was. It is best to 
take no notice at these times, and then they put 
you down as a deaf man. 

It was a lovely moon, and every tree threw 
a black bar across the road. I could see the 
country side just as if it were day-time, and 
very peaceful it looked, save that there was a 
great fire raging somewhere in the north. In 
the silence of the night-time, and with the 
knowledge that danger was in front and behind 
me, the sight of that great distant fire was very 
striking and awesome. 

But I was not easily clouded, for I have seen 
too many singular things, so I hummed a tune 
between my teeth and thought of little Lisette, 
whom I might see in Paris. My mind was full 
upon her when, trotting round a corner, I came 
straight upon half a dozen German dragoons 
who were sitting round a brushwood fire by the 
roadside. 

I am an excellent soldier. I do not say this 
because I am prejudiced in my own favor, but 
because I really am so. I can weigh every 
chance in a moment and decide with as much 
certainty as though I had brooded for a week. 
Now I saw like a flash that, come what might, 
[ should be chased, and on a horse which had 
already done a long twelve leagues. But it was 
better to be chased onward than chased back. 
On this moonlit night, with fresh horses behind 
me, I must take my risk in either case, but if I 
were to shake them off I preferred that it 
should be near Senlis than near Soissons. All 
this flashed on me, as if by instinct, you under- 
stand. My eyes had hardly rested upon the 
bearded faces under the brass helmets before 
my rowels were up to the bosses in Violette’s 
side, and she was off with a rattle like a pas-de- 
charge. Oh, the shouting and rushing and 
stamping from behind us! Three of them fired 
and three swung on to their horses. <A bullet 
rapped on the crupper of the saddle with a noise 
like a stick on a door. Violette sprang madly 
forward, and I thought she had been wounded, 
but it was only a graze above the near fore fet- 
lock. Ah, the dear little mare, how I loved 
her when I felt her settle down into that long, 
easy gallop of hers, her hoofs going like a Span- 
ish girl’s castinets ! I could not hold myself. I 
turned on my saddle and shouted and raved. 
‘* Vive ?Empereur !” I screamed, and laughed 
at the gust of oaths that came back to me. 

But it was not over yet. If she had been fresh 
she might have gained a mile in five. Now she 
could only hold her own with a very little over. 
There was one of them, a young boy of an offi- 
cer, who was better mounted than the others. 
He drew ahead with every stride. Two hun- 
dred yards behind him were two troopers, but I 
saw every time that I glanced around that the 
distance between them was increasing. ‘The 
other three, who had waited to shoot, were a 
long way in the rear, The officer’s mount was 
a bay, a fine horse, though not to be spoken of 
with Violette. Yet it was a powerful brute, 
anc it seemed to me in a few miles its freshness 
might tell. I waited until the lad was a long 
way ia front of his comrades, and then I eased 
my mare down a little—a very, very little, so 
that he might think that he was really catching 
me, When he came within pistol-shot of me | 


drew and cocked my own pistol and laid my 
chin upon my shoulder to see what he would do. 
He did not offer to fire, and I soon discerned the 
cause. The silly boy had taken his pistols from 
his holsters when he had camped for the night. 
He wagged his sword at me now and roared 
some of his gibberish. He did not seem to un- 
derstand that he was at my mercy. I eased 
Violette down until there was not the length of 
a long lance between the gray tail and the bay 
muzzle. 

‘** Rendez-vous !” he yelled. 

“T must compliment monsieur upon. his 
French,” said I, resting the barrel of my pistol 
upon my bridle arm, which I have always found 
best when shooting from the saddle. I aimed at 
his face, and could see, even in the moonlight, 
how white he grew when he understood that it 
was all up with him. But even as my finger 
pressed the trigger I thought of his mother, and 
[ put my ball through his horse’s shoulder. I 
fear he hurt himself in the fall, for it was a 
fearful crash, but I had my letter to think of, 
so I stretched the mare into a gallop once more. 

But they were not so easily shaken off, these 
brigands. The two troopers thought no more 
of their young officer than if he had been a re- 
cruit thrown in the riding-school. They left 
him to the others and thundered on after me _ I 
had pulled up on the brow of a hill, thinking 
that I had heard the last of them, but, my 
faith ! I soon saw that there was no time for 
loitering, so away we went, the mare tossing 
her head and I my busby, to show what we 
thought of two dragoons who tried to catch a 
hussar. But at this moment, even while I 
laughed at the thought, my heart stood still 
within me, for there at the end of the long, 
white road, was a black patch of cavalry wait- 
ing to receive me. Toa young soldier it might 
have seemed the shadow of the trees, but to me 
it was a troop of hussars, and, turn where I 
would, death seemed to be waiting for me. 

Well, I had the dragoons behind me and the 
hussars in front. Never since Moscow have I 
seemed to be in such peril. But for the honor 
of the brigade I would rather be cut down by a 
light cavalryman than by a heavy. I never 
drew bridle, therefore, or hesitated for an in- 
stant, but I let Violette have her head. I re- 
member that I tried to pray as I rode, but I am 
a little out of practice at such things, and the 
only words I could remember were those of the 
prayer for fine weather which we used at school 
on the evening before holidays. Even this 
seemed better than nothing, and I was pattering 
it out when suddenly I heard French voices in 
front of me. Ah, mon Dieu! but the joy went 
through my heart like a musket- ball. They 
were ours—our own dear little rascals from the 
corps of Marmont. Round whisked my two 
dragoons and galloped for their lives, with the 
moon gleaming on their brass helmets, while I 
trotted up to my friends in no undue haste, for 
I would have them understand that though a 
hussar may fly it is not in his nature to fly very 
fast. Yet, I fear that Violette’s heaving flanks 
and foam-spattered muzzle gave the lie to my 
careless bearing. 

Who should be at the head of the troop but 
old Bouvet, whom I saved at Leipsic. When he 
saw me his little pink eyes filled with tears, and 
indeed, I could not but shed a few myself at the 
sight of his joy. Itold him of my mission, but 
he laughed when I said I must go past through 
Senlis. 

‘The enemy is there,” he said. ‘* You can- 
not go.” 

‘“*T prefer to go where the enemy is,” I an- 
swered. ‘I would ride through Berlin if [ had 
the Emperor’s order.” 

‘* But why not go straight to Paris with your 
dispatch? Why should you choose to pass 
through the one place where you are almost 
sure to be taken or killed ?” 

‘* A soldier does not choose ; he obeys,” said 
I, just as I had heard Napoleon say it. 

Old Bouvet laughed in his wheezy way until 
I had to give my mustache a twirl and look him 
up and down in a manner which brought him 
to reason. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ you had best come along 
with us, for we are all bound for Senlis. Our 
orders are to reconnoitre the place. A squad- 
ron of Poniatowski’s Polish lancers are in front 
of us. If you must ride through it, it is pos- 
sible that we may be able to go with you.” 

So away we went, jingling and clanking 
through the quiet night, until we came up with 
the Poles—fine old soldiers, all of them, though 
a trifle heavy for their horses. It was a treat 
to see them, for they could not have carried 
themselves better if they had belonged to my 
own brigade. We rode together until, in the 
early morning, we saw the lights of Seulis. <A 
peasant was coming along with a cart, and 
from him we learned how things wero going 
there. 

His information was certain, for his brother 
was the mayor’s coachman and he had spoken 
with him late the night before. There was a 
single squadron of Cossacks—or a polk, as they 
call it in thew frightful language—quartered 
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upon the mayor’s house, which stands at the 
corner of the market-plac>, and is the largest 
building in the town. A whole division of 
Prussian infantry was encamped in the woods 
to the north, but only the Cossacks were in Sen- 
lis. Ah! what a chance to avenge ourselves 
upon these barbarians, whose cruelty to our 
poor country-folk was the talk at every camp- 
fire. We were into the town like a torrent, 
hacked down the vedettes, rode over the guard, 
and were-smashing in the doors of the mayor’s 
house before they understood that there was a 
Frenchman within twenty miles cf them. We 
saw horrid heads at the windows, heads beard- 
ed to the temples, with tangled hair and sheep- 
skin caps, and silly, gaping mouths. ‘*‘ Hourra ! 
hourra |!” they shrieked, and fired with their 
carbines ; but our fellows were into the house 
and at their throats before they had wiped the 
sleep out of their eyes. It was dreadful to see 
how the Poles flung themselves upon them, like 
starving wolves upon a herd of fat bueks—for, 
as you know, the Poles have a_ blood feud 
against the Cossacks. The most were killed in 
the upper rooms, whither they fled for shelter, 
and the blood was pouring down into: the hall 
like rain upon a roof. They are terrible sol- 
diers, these Poles, though I think they are a 
trifle heavy for their horses. Man for man, 
they are as big as Kellermann’s cuirassiers. 
Their equipment, however, is of course much 
lighter, since they are without the cuirass, 
backplate, and helmet. 

Well, it was at this point that I made an 
error 
ted. Up to this moment I had carried out my 
mission in a manner which only my modesty 
prevents me from describing as remarkable. 
But now | did that which an official would 





a very serious error, it must be admit- 


condemn and a soldier excuse. 

There was no doubt that the mare was spent, 
but still it is true that | might have galloped on 
through Senlis and reached the country, where 
[ should have had no enemy between me and 
Paris. But what hussar can ride past a fight 
and never draw rein? It is to ask too much of 
him. Besides, I thought that if Violette had an 
hour of rest I might be three hours the better at 
the other end. Then on the top of it came those 
heads at the windows, with their sheep-skin hats 
and their barbarous cries. I sprang from my 
saddle, threw Violette’s bridle over a nail post, 
and ran into the house with the rest. It is true 
that I was too late to be of service, and that 1 
was nearly wounded by a lance-thrust from one 
of these dying savages. Still, it is a pity to 
miss even the smallest affair, for one never 
knows what opportunity for advaacement may 
present itself. [I have scen mere soldierly work 
in outpost skirmishes and little gallop-and-hack 
affairs of the kind than in any of the Emperor’s 
big battles. 

When the house was cleared I took a bucket 
of water out for Violette, and our peasant 
guide showed me where the good mayor kept 
his fodder. My faith! but the little sweetheart 
was ready for it. Then I sponged down her 
legs, and, leaving her still tethered, I went back 
into the house to find a mouthful for myself, so 
that I should not need to hait again until I was 
in Paris. 

And now I come to the part of my story 
which may seem singular to you, although I 
could tell you at least ten things every bit as 
queer which have happened to me in my life- 
time. You can understand that to a man who 
spends his life in scouting and vedette duties on 
the bloody ground which lies between two great 
armies there are many chances of strange ex- 
periences. I'll tell you, however, exactly what 
occurred, 

Old Bouvet was waiting in the passage when 
I entered, and he asked me whether we might 
not crack a bottle of wine together. ‘* My faith ! 
we must not be long,” said he. ‘* There are ten 
thousand of Theilman’s Prussians in the woods 
up yonder.” 

‘* Where is the wine ?” I asked. 

‘“*Ah! you may trust two bussars to find 
where the wine is,” said he ; and, taking a can- 
dle in his hand, he led the way down the stone 
stairs which led to the kitchen. 

When we got there we found another door 
which opened on toa winding staircase, with the 
cellar at the bottom. The Cossacks had been 
there before us, as was easily seen by the broken 
bottles littered all over it. However, the mayor 
was a bon vivant, and I do not wish to havea 
better set of bins to pick from. Chambertin, 
Graves, Alicant, white wine and red, sparkling 
and still, they lay in pyramids, peeping coyly 
out of the sawdust. Old Bouvet stood with his 
candle, looking here and peeping there, purring 
in his throat like a cat before a milk-pail. He 
had pitched upon a Burgundy at last, and had 
his hand outstretched to the bottle, when there 
came a roar of musketry fro n above us, a rush 
of feet, and such a yelping and screaming as 
{ have never listened to. The Prussians were 
upon us. 

Bouvet is a brave man-—I will say that for 
him. He flashed out his sword and away he 
clattered up the stone steps, his spurs clinking 
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sheran. I followed him, but just as we came 
it into the kitchen passage a tremendous shout 
id us that the house had been recaptured. 

“It is all over,” I cried, grasping at Bouvet’s 


eeve, 


‘“ There is one more to die,” he shouted, and- 


way he went like a madman up the second 
air. In effect I should have gone to my death 
so had I been in his place, for he had done 
ery wrong in not throwing out his scouts to 
un him if the Germans advanced upon him. 
ran instant I was about to rush up with him, 
id then I bethought myself that, after all, I 
id my own mission to think of, and that if I 
ere taken the in:portant letter of the Emperor 
uld let Bouvet die alone, 
refore, and I the cellar 


be sacrificed. I 


went down into 
ain, closing the door behind me. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Macmonnies and 
His Work. 


THREE forceful and powerfully executed 
ieces of statuary which arrived in this country 
. few days ago show that Mr. Frederick Mac- 
nonnies has not been idle, and that the career 
he started and the reputation he gained during 
the World’s Fair were only the beginning to 





FREDERICK MACMONNIES. 
what promises to make him one of the ablest 
sculptors ever produced in this country. The 
fact that the sculptor has written to say that 
he intends paying his native heath a flying 
visit, for the purpose of making final arrange- 
ments for the bronze quadriga which is to deco- 
rate the top of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Me- 
morial Arch in Brooklyn, makes his work par- 
ticularly interesting to the American public just 
now. 

Possibly the most striking and daring piece of 
work ever produced 
by Mr. 
is his 


Macmonnies 

Shake- 
is differ 
from any other 


new 
speare. It 

ent 
statue which has ever 
been made to immor 


talize the hero of 
Stratford. Most 
likely, for a_ time, 


public criticism will 
condemn this piece of 
work, as it is entirely 
at variance with the 
Shakespeare we usu- 
ally meet in plaster, 
bronze, or marble. 
He is dressed like a 
gentleman of the 
time in which he liv- 
ed, has an easy, un- 
attitude, 


serious, 


aggressive 
and a 
thoughtful face. -To 
this piece of work 
Mr. Macmonnies 
gave much serious 
thought. He spent 
several weeks in 
Stratford, 
and 


making 
gaining 
The 
goneral form of the 
skull he got from the 
Stratford bust, be- 
lieving it to be a di 


notes 


suggestions. 


rect cast from nat- 
ure. He also receiv- 
ed hints for other 


portions of the figure 
from the Droeshout 
portrait. The figure 
was designed for the 
Congressional Libra- 
ry at Washington, District of Columbia. 

The bronze statyettes sof Venus and Adonis, 
with the huge mastiff in the background, show 
a new departure on the part of the sculptor. 
Adonis is a dignified youth with curly hair, and 
an expression suggestive of a firm and forceful 
character. Venus is less spiritual than she 
usually appears, She is more animal than ber 
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companion, and stands in an easy position and 
wears rather a self-confident and seductive ex 
pression. Her animal nature is almost painfully 
aggressive, but she is a magnificent type of the 
stamp of woman which Mr. Macmonnies evi- 
dently believed Venus to belong to. 

Mr. Macmonnies’s last Cupid is a most fas 
cinating little statuette, with one foot resting 
on a ball. He is muscular, full of action and 
dimples, and looks as though he were waiting 
to see whether the arrow which has evidently 
just left his bow is going to light. 

Mr. Macmonnies, though but thirty - three 
years of age, is one of the most successful sculp- 
tors living. It is impossible for him to complete, 
or even undertake, the work that is offered to 
him. His career, both past and future, is one to 
be envied, and if he makes the same strides 
toward fame during the next ten years that he 
has during the past, he will be one of the mas- 
ters of the age. The combination of youth, 
ambition, genius, powers of imagination and 
execution can lead to but one outcome—world- 
wide fame. 

His student career was as successful, and as 
much to be envied, as his career as an artist. 
For two successive years he took the highest 
His Bacchante 
was purchased by the French government for 


honors offered to foreigners. 


the Luxembourg museum. 

Mr. Macmonnies’s visit to this country will be 
very short, but it promises to be equally pleas- 
ant. 
have been arranged for him, and it seems to be 
the wish of the artistic world to express through 
public sentiment the thorough appreciation of 
this youthful genius. Mr. Frederick Macmon- 
nies has come at the right time. He is the 
right man in the right place. 

Bronze statuettes of Mr. Macmonnies’s most 
important pieces of work are now on exhibition 
at Theodore B. Starr’s, to whom I gm indebted 
for the accompanying illustrations. 

LILLIAN BAYNES. 


Several receptions and entertainments 


Making up the Crews. 


Down along the East River front there are 
whole forests of raking masts and spars of 
brigs, schooners, and packets from all quarters of 
the globe, sandwiched between ocean steamers 
from the South American ports, and huddled so 
closely together in the slips that their rierings 
often interlock. There are big and small ships 
here, manned by crews of every conceivable 
nationality and color. 
each tide, and others sail out of the harbor to 
begin their long voyage to distant ports. A few 


New ones arrive with 


coasting vessels swing up the river and pass 
through Hell Gate to the sound, but the major- 
ity of the deep watermen are bound for foreign 


. 


AND ‘* ADONIS.” 
Copyrighted, 1506, by Theodore B, Starr. 


ports, thousands of iniles distant. The old tars 


cast a farewell look at their old haunts, wave a 
silent salute to their companions on shore, and 
then pleasantly anticipate a stormy life of three 
or four months on the high seas, 

Facing the slips where the large merchant- 
men unload are innumerable saloons and grog- 
geries, which form the recruiting stations for 
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the sailors. The crews of the ships are made up 
for each voyage in these low drinking-places, 
and after Jack Tar has run through all of his 
hard-earned savings he is ready to sign for a 
long voyage around the ‘“‘ Horn” or ‘‘ Cape.” 
The relics of the old-time sailors are found here, 
men who feel homesick wher on shore, and con- 
tented only when on the unsteady deck of some 
safe sailing-craft. They will not engage in any 
short voyage ; coasting to them is tiresome, and 
a hurried trip across the ocean on a steamer 
They love the old-fashioned 
deep waterman, with its raking masts and slow 
speed, and they are ever willing to ship on them 
when bound around one or the other of the great 


would upset them. 


extremities of the earth, Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn. They feel perfectly at home on the 
sea, and a few days or weeks on shore give 
them a feeling of uncertainty that eventually 
leads them into wild dissipation. 

The crews of the great sailing crafts that sail 
from the East River slips are often gathered 
together hastily from the corners and docks. 
The news that a brig is ready to sail with the 
next tide, without her full complement of sail- 
ors, spreads rapidly along Front Street, and the 
ship-master posts up a notice for more men. 
Dozens of sailors will answer the call, and the 
work of picking the crew goes on rapidly. More 
judgment and experience are required for this 
than would be generally supposed, and a ship- 
master simply voices the wish of the captain 
when he selects the different sailors. The ideal 
crew for a large sailing-craft bound on a long 
voyage consists of both young and old sailors, 
The level- 
headedness of the old tars tends to restrain the 
younger element from indulging in too much sky- 
larking, and the latter lend brawn and strength 
in handling ropes and sails in heavy storms. 
A crew selected entirely from one nationality 
would be inclined to clannishness, and mutiny 
would be the result. 
men of different temperaments, ambitions, and 
habits, a division of sentiment could always be 


and men of several nationalities. 


3ut when made up of 


depended upon, and the officers would be sup 
ported by a part of the crew. 

Ship-masters of American vessels usually pre 
fer north-of-Europe men for their crews, and 
the majority of the sailors who leave this port 
flying the American flag are Swedes, Danes, 
They all make 
liable to 
The true Americans do not take well 
to this life, and their inborn sense of freedom 


Germans, Norwegians, or Fins. 


excellent sailors, and they are less 


mutiny. 


prevents them from signing away their inde- 
pendence for half a year or more. They are 
found more in the coasting trade, and in the 
fishing -barks all along the Atlantic 
Many of the foreign ships that come to this port 


shore. 


are tnanned by English, Scotchmen, Lrishmen, 
Portuguese, and Malays, and a few of these are 
often stranded in New York until they can find 
There will 
always be found a sprinkling of these different 


employment on an American ship. 


nationalities on the larger vessels that leave here 
daily, and their presence is often desirable for 
various reasons. Very few of the vessels are 
manned by negroes, but ship-masters aver that 
they make excellent crews when they are prop- 
erly handled. 

The 
ready for the long voyage after they are en- 


sailors are given an hour or two to get 


gaged ; but as they have only a few articles of 
clothing to pack in a bag, this is no inconven- 
ience tothem. Generally they have no relatives 
in the city, and there is no farewell visit to be 
made, Frequently the two hours are spent in 
the nearest saloon, where, with boon compan- 
ions, every minute on shore is improved, so that 
by the time the ship is ready to sail Jack can 
scarcely walk straight. It is not uncommon for 
him to be forced to inquire his way to the ves- 
sel on which he is tosail ; but ‘*‘ getting drunk” 
whilein port is no great disadvantage to the tar. 
His voyages are long, and his life in port short. 

But the old-time tars 
about a ship, and it is not left entirely with the 


have their own ideas 
ship-master as to whether or not they shail sail. 
The experienced sailor has an eye to business, 
and he generally knows what class of a vessel 
he is to sail on, A captain that has the name 
of treating the sailors with undue cruelty finds 
it pretty hard to make up a crew in this port, 
and another one who half-starves his men is 
shunned with equal persistency by the men 
Then there is the question of the ship itself to 
cowsider. One with high, raking spars and sky- 
sails shows instantly to the old salt the amount 
of climbing and oiling that will be needed to 
keep things in repair during heavy winds. An- 
other is reported to be old and leaky, and of all 
things this class of craft is avoided by the 
sailor The so-called “ diving bell” ship is one 
that plunges under the seas instead of riding 
over them, and no sailor particularly cares to 
ship in such a lumbering vessel, where every- 
thing will be uncomfortably wet. 

Very few vessels, however, fail to get a suffi 
cient crew in New York, but it is not uncom- 
mon for the captain to resort to various under- 
handed methods to get Jack to sign with him. 
A very common way is to pay the sailor’s debts 
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on shore which he has contracted for board and 
drink, but this ‘‘ bonus,” as it is called, must al- 
The 
common wages of a sailor bound in a deep 
waterman around the ‘‘ Cape” is twelve and 
fourteen dollars, but occasionally the better- 


ways be deducted from the man’s wages. 


class vessels pay as high as twenty, and even 
thirty dollars. 
to make the voyage to certain ports and back 
the 
touched is a crime which he is generally pun- 


The sailor signs an agreement 


again; and desertion at any of harbors 


ished for. 
out asking for the wages due him, and in such 
W hen 


a sailor becomes especiaily obnoxious on the 


Sometimes he leaves the ship with 
instances he is. often allowed to go. 


voyage the process of ‘‘running him out” is 

adopted—which means that he is treated in such 

a way that he is glad to-escape at the first port. 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


People Talked About. 


=ItT would be interesting to have the opinion 
of Charles James Fox, of Henry Clay, of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, or of a dozen other great 
statesmen of former times, whose names readily 
occur, on Senator Hill’s proposal to-send all the 
ladies away from Washington and abolish all 
social dissipation at the capital, so that mem- 
bers of Congress may give more attention to 
problems of state. Macaulay has described 
Fox as leaving the gaming-table to make a 
speech of magical eloquence in Parliament, and 
then, the speech ended, turning to hand a lady 
to her carriage with a whispered word of flat- 
And Clay and Hamilton found 
leisure in the intervals of social frivolity to set- 
tle very important political questions. Per- 
haps the fault is with Congress rather than 
with society. 
While Hall Caine was in Philadelphia he 
took occasion to say that he considered Amer- 


tery in her ear. 


ican women cleverer and more cuitivated than 
their British sisters, and this opinion he has 
recently reiterated with emphasis to an inter- 
viewer in London. He considers them prettier, 
too, than English women, but not so beautiful. 
The author appears not to: have had a single 
unpleasant experience in the United States ex- 
cept a bad quarter of an hour resulting from a 
He 


liked us, frankly and openly, and without the 


reporter’s misrepresentation of his views. 


certain condescension observable in some trans- 
atlantic visitors. 

Millet’s brother Pierre, who is now in this 
country, has given a Boston reporter the inter- 
esting information that the celebrated painting, 
‘*The Angelus,” now valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars, was 
nally to a Boston merchant and art-lover for 
three hundred and sixty dollars. Through some 
miscarriage of the negotiations the offer was 
not accepted, and the painting was sold to a 
for hundred dollars. 
Pierre Millet has an excellent reputation as a 
sculptor, and was for some years a resident of 
* The 


which is 
offered origi- 


Belgian collector six 


Boston. He was the artist’s model for 
Angelus.” 

Apart from the dignity and official state of 
his high place, Cardinal Satolli’s routine of life 
is as simple as a priest’s. To retire shortly be- 
fore midnight and rise at five, breakfasting 
frugally two hours later and eating a mid-day 
dinner, is not conducive to the: luxurious living 
that might be supposed to be the privilege of a 
prelate, Although his residence in Washington 
is handsomely and even elaborately furnished, 
the greatest evidences of luxury in it are to be 
found in the private chapel in which the cardi- 
nal celebrates Mass every morning. 

The career of Maria Mitchell gave the pub- 
lic good evidence of the aptitude of women for 
the severely mathematical requirements of as 
tronomy, and if further 
needed it furnished by 
Fleming, of the Harvard observatory. 


demonstration 
Mrs. 
During 


any 
were has been 
the last ten years she has discovered four new 
stars, the last, in the constellation Centaurus, 
12th, 
her feat is shown in the fact that only fourteen 


on December 1895. The significance of 
new stars have been discovered in the last three 
centuries 

The arrival of the eighty-sixth anniversary 
of his birth Mr. Gladstone in good and 
almost jovial spirits, and in comparatively ex- 
cellent health for advanced 
When ke entered the railway-station in London 


found 


one of his age. 
on his way to Biarritz, a smile on his face and 
a fresh flower in his buttonhole, he looked a fine 
figure of a rugged old man, and the crowd of 
spectators cheered him with unrestrained en- 
thusiasm. His interest in public affairs con- 
tinues to be unabated. 

Joseph Jefferson will be sixty-seven years 
old on the twentieth of February The house in 
which he was born, in Philadelphia, has become 
more and more an object of interest, and re 
cently a tablet the 
event of his birth was placed in the wall of the 


bronze commemorating 


house above the door. The aged actor is just 
now enjoying excellent health, and his amiable 
personality grows more marked as the yee 
roll on. 
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CUTTING HOLES THROUGH THE ICE. BOUND FOR THE OUTSIDE FISHING, 


A FIFTEEN: POUND TRJUUT. 
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A SHANTY ON A LONELY SHORE. 


A GROUP OF SHANTIES, INTERIOR OF FISHING SHANTY, 


SMELT-FISHING ON THE NORTHERN LAKES AND RIVERS.—Puorocrapus spy ALVARO ApsIT.—{SEE PaGE 94.) 
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The steamship St. Paul, of the American line, went ashore in a fog on the New Jersey coast off Long Branch, at two o’clock on the morning of January 25th. The steamship Campania, of the Cunard line, which was racing the St. Paul, narrowly 
going ashore near the point where the latter grounded. 


escaped 


THE AMERICAN LINE STEAMSHIP “ST. PAUL,’ ASHORE OFF LONG BRANCH DRAWN BY F. CRESSON SCHEL! 
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Lillian Blauvelt. 


4 CONCERT-SINGER is but slightly known be- 
yond the figure she presents on the platform, in 
fashionable evening clothes, before fashionable 
audiences. The ¢clat of the operatic and dra- 
matic stage does not follow her ; she is simply 
a name and a voice. 

She should be something more when the voice 
is fresh, sweet, all-satisfying, all-convincing, the 
personality magnetic enough to spread like a 
wave through the throng, and that the many 
who have listened to the rich phrases of song 
from Lillian Blauvelt’s lips may know some 
thing of the woman, I searched for and found 
her very recently. 

In private life she is Mrs. Royal Smith, and 
lives in a sumptuous, telescopic apartment 
house in the upper part of the town. When she 
approached me in the rich afternoon light Twas 
impressed by the emphasis of her type. There 
is a style of pale, ethereal-eyed blonde who sug- 
gests a violet, and just as surely does Lillian 
Blauvelt saggest a deep-colored, full-leaved, 
gracious red rose. 

It was strange to find her a Brooklynite by 
birth, an American in feeling and opinion, for 
her face is that of a Southern-born woman. 

This secret of song, hidden and invisible in her 
throat, is not the only gift Miss Blauvelt pos 
sesses. She is musical in mind, and long be- 
fore her child’s voice gave promise of its present 
power, she had mastered the technique of the 
violin. 

*“*T commenced studying violin-playing under 
Richard Arnold when only seven. After re- 
maining with him a year or two I played in 
many concerts, and I fully expected some day 
to be a violinist ; needless to say, I was filled 
with the determination to be a great one.” 

* At that time you did not dream that one 
day you would be a singer ?” 

“‘ My mother wished it, but IT was engrossed 
with my violin. How I loved it ! and”—lift- 
ing it from its velvet case on the table beside 
her — ‘Show I love it still! I wish some one 
would write an opera on a modern theme where 
the heroine plays the violin, and give me a 
chance. It is my dream to do this. It is also 
my dream to possess a Stradivarius. The violin 
is such a companion !” 

** When did you commence to study singing ?” 

“Twas fifteen years old when the National 
Opera started here. I applied for admission to 
the National Opera School and was accepted. 
Madame Fursch-Madi advised me to give up the 
violin for the voice. For one year I studied 
solfeggio, Italian, but not singing, as I was too 
young to have more than an occasional lesson. 
Toward the latter part of this time I did be- 
come a regular pupil of Madame Fursch-Madi’s, 
and when she was away, singing in opera, I 
studied with Bouhy. In him I felt I had found 
my teacher. When he left America I followed 
him to Europe to study French répertoire with 
him.” 

‘** Did you appear in grand opera abroad ?”’ 

“Yes; at Brussels I appeared as Mireille, 
Mignon, and Violetta. I was complimented 
by the queen, and I may say I was very suc- 
cessful. In Paris I sang at miscellaneous con- 
certs ; also at all the principal salons. While 
there Madame Nilsson sent me some very 
charming compliments. I knew Delibes, the 
great composer, and the bolero of his as I sing 
it was taught me by him. Bruneau selected 
me for the part of Angelique in‘ Le Reve,’ 
dramatized from Zola’s novel. He died before 
it was put on.” 

* You went to Russia, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I paid a memorable visit to that 
strange, interesting, and terrifying country. I 
went to Moscow to appear in aseries of concerts. 
My husband and I were almost suspected as spies; 
all our books ransacked, and one, an innocent 
novel, where the word ‘ Russia’ appeared, was 
confiscated. A lady prominent in court circles 
had been instrumental in bringing me to Mos- 
cow, and I found on arriving there, I was con- 
sidered the rival of a Russian singer of whom I 
had previously heard nothing. Then a feud 
began between the other singer and her friends, 
and the lady who championed me. I was warn- 
ed that my life was in danger , I received an 
anonymous letter telling me not to appear at an 
apparently innocent supper in a private house, 
because I would be poisoned. The latter threat 
disturbed me very much. I insisted on going, 
however, my husband accompanying me, but I 
made an inward vow to touch no food within 
those portals, Fancy my horror when the first 
words, according to Russian custom, were: 
*Will you come into the dining-room and have 
acup of tea? It is very amusing to tell about 
now, but I assure you I was shivering as I stir- 
red that tea, and at last in the bustle attending 
the entrance of some one else, I changed my 
seat and assumed a pose before an empty cup,” 

“] suppose you received a great many gifts 
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in Russia? They love music there, and are so 
lavish in showing appreciation.” 

‘*These enameled spoons, a turquoise ring, 
and several other lovely things were given me— 
but I think the most unique gift was a tremen- 
dous basket of blood-red camellias which were 
handed up over the foot-lights—and what do you 
suppose they were tied with ?—a long, Russian 
sable boa. It was a princely tribute, indeed ! 
I knew Rubinstein in Russia. It was near the 
end of his wonderful life—he was almost blind.” 

‘* Tell me about your American début.” 

‘*T first appeared after my return with Seid], 
and sang selections fron: ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.’ Since then I have appeared constantly 
in concerts allover the country, and lately with 
Walter Damrosch at the Sunday evening con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall.” 

** You will one day appear in grand opera 
here, of course ?”’ 

“If I could only echo ‘ of course 
she said with an anticipative smile, nodding her 
head. ‘‘ But I do say it hopefully. That is my 
dream, my ambition—and there are signs which 


positively ! 


say it may not be far away.” 

** You would rather be a singer—than ‘ just a 
woman’ /” 

She extended both hands in a gesture of 
doubt, shrugged her shoulders, while a little 
veil seemed to have fallen across the humid 
brilliance of her eyes. 

‘“*Thardly know. No woman can have both. 
Ambition demands one, and it is thrilling, de- 
lightful. But, ah! the calm joys of the other, 
which the woman in public life can never know ! 
If the choice were given me in the beginning, 
I would have chosen to follow art as I have done 
—and [am happy. But I am a dog in the man- 
ger—for Id like to be ‘ just a woman,’ too !” 

KaTE JORDAN. 


Madame Sarah Bernharat. 


THE greatest living tragedienne has returned 
to us after an absence of nearly five years from 
the American stage. Once more she has con- 
quered the public and the press, and obliged 
every one to bow to her genius. It was with 
much apprehension that I went to Abbey’s 
Theatre, remembering to have heard last sum- 
mer, in London, that Madame Bernhardt had 
much aged ; that she had grown ‘‘ awfully fat,” 
and that her voice had lost its strength and its 
charm. Indeed, all this might have been—in 





SARAH BERNHARDT IN ** PHEDRE.”’ 


fact, it would have been no more than natural 
that it should be so, for no one has yet discov- 
ered the art of remaining eternally young, and 
the great tragedienne, the mother of a son of 
thirty-five, has long since passed the age when 
woman can be considered encore jeune. 

I am sure that those who have seen and heard 
her in the past few years only—not to mention 
those old enough to remember her first suc- 
cesses—those who had heard and admired her, 
whose hearts she had made beat so fast and 
stop so short ; those she had moved and thrilled 
and made weep ; all who had learned to love 
her and her art-—all those, I feel sure, went to 
the theatre trembling in anticipation of great 
disappointment. 

The fact that the great tragedienne was to 
take the part of [zey/, a beautiful young courte- 
san, with whom all the men, even the princes 
and the king, fell in love—a woman so sensu- 
ously and devilishly beautiful and attractive 
that men would defy the gods and even death 
for a kiss from her lips—that fact made her 
friends feel more anxious, for they really did 1 
see how she could adequately represent such a 
woman. Words could not express the surprise, 
the delight, the feeling of unbounded admira- 
tion which filled every one of those persons 
when, a few hours later, they left the theatre, 
conquered again by the ‘always divine Sa- 
rah.” Ah, what a treat it was !—a treat to the 
eye and a better treat still for the ear and the 
heart, Who ever dared to say that Madame 
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Bernhardt’s voice had lost any of its charm ? 
And what beautifully pure French she spoke ! 
Each word was as clear, as plain and easy to 
understand, as beautifully and musically mod- 
eled as could be. Her elocution was perfection 
itself. 

And now, who ever said that she was “ fat 
Sarah Bernhardt fat! The assertion is so 
ridiculous that it becomes amusing. True, 
she is no more “thin”; thin as she was for 
years—so thin that in French Sarah Bernhardt 
and extreme slimness were synonymous. Sheis 
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no more so ; her arms and her neck are beauti- 
ful and her figure finely rounded—but fat, oh, 
no ; nota bit! 

But the most wonderful of all was neither 
that nor her voice ; it was her looks and appear 
ance. Never, not five, ten, fifteen years ago, 
did she look so attractive, so beautiful, and so 
young. She was toall exactly what she wanted 
to appear—the most attractive, the most desira- 
ble of women. 

It is needless to say that she was given a royal 
welcome. Round after round of applause greet- 
ed her, and she was recalled seven and eight 
times after each act. 

Seldom has a play brought from Europe been 
put on the stage sc gorgeously. The scenery of 
each of the four acts was as fine as could be, 
and that of the second act was the most effect- 


ive I have seen. A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 


Sargent’s Decorations for 
the Boston Library. 


THE decorations which Mr. John 8. Sargent 
has executed for the new Boston Public Li- 
brary, and the first half of which are now in 
place on the northern end of the walls of the 
upper corridor of that building, are perhaps the 
most strikingly original that have ever been ex- 
ecuted by an American artist, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they can be equaled in the whole 
world. 

Mr. Sargent has selected a religious theme 
for his decorations, and in the one which he has 
completed he depicts the confusion of the an- 
cient religions with all their wealth of barbaric 
decoration. He has laid particular stress in a 
symbolic manner on the evils which befell the 
Children of Israel because they turned from the 
simple worship of Jehovah to that of the strange 
gods of the nations about them. The delivery 
from Egyptian bondage is symbolized in the 
centre of the decorations, between two gigantic 
Egyptian and Assyrian figures. Above and 
about the Israelites are the strange gods, and 
underneath in the panels are the Hebrew proph- 
ets, some despairing, others looking for the 
help to come ; and in the centre of these panels 

the figure of Moses in bass-relief with the tab- 
‘Ots. 

Mr. Sargent has interpreted the ancient re- 
ligions in the spirit in which the ancient artists 
were accustomed to depict them, even going so 
far as to introduce emblazoned bass-relief deco- 
rations, which further heighten the barbaric 
confusion of the entire upper part of the deco- 
ration. This is a daring innovation, but one 
which Mr. Sargent has handled with rare skill, 
and the effect is a kaleidoscopic arrangement 
of figures, symbols, and daring colors. This ap- 
parently confused feature of the decoration oc- 
cupies the semi-circular walls and ceiling of the 
arch over the northern doorway. 

The figures in the panels underneath are en- 
tirely different in spirit. They are life size, and 
depict in themselves the growth of the Hebrew 
religion. They are wonderful both in drawing 
and color, and are modeled and painted with 
great strength. They show Sargent at his best, 
and nobody but a man supremely conscious of 
his own power would ever attempt such a re- 
markable series of figures. He has depicted in 
the expression and pose of each figure almost 
the exact religious development of the period 
for which the figure stands. It is a study in 
evolution, with the solemn figure of Moses in 
the centre, exposing to view the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr. Sargent has departed from all the old 
types of prophets in these figures, and has cre- 
ated an entirely new series of types, each one of 
which is a masterpiece. They are the prophets 
of old seen through the keen and searching 
light of to-day, and each face is agitated by the 
question which those before have asked, only in 
different degree. 

These decorations are in a sense a revelation 
—they show Sargent in a new light. , He has 
done great things, and he has a splendid tech- 
nique, but few gave him credit for the breadth 
of conception and the virile mental powers of 
which these are a very strong evidence. It isa 
long step from the painter of portraits to the 
larger field of decorative composition, but Sar- 
gent has bridged the chasm with apparent ease. 
It was thought that the Abbey decorations 
marked an era in American art, but these dec- 
orations of Sargent’s are even more original— 
in an entirely different way, however—than are 
Abbey’s, There is nothing with which they can 
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be compared ; they stand alone in American 
art. 

These decorations were painted on heavy can- 
vas which was attached to the walls by means of 
white lead. The colors were mixed with wax 
and turpentine, and then coated with varnish, 
thereby rendering them impervious to injury 
while being cleaned. 

Mr. Sargent is at work on the decorations for 
the opposite end of this corridor, the incidents 
of which will deal with the birth of Christ. 

His desire is to carry forward his idea from 
this latter point on the long wall which con- 
nects both ends of the corridor, Here he wants 
to depict one of the great sermons of the New 
Testament with Christ as the central figure, the 
whole composition to harmonize with the gor- 
geousness of the decorations at the ends of the 
corridor, Boston is indeed fortunate to have 
such decorations. 


Smelt-fishing in the North. 


To the average inhabitant of the North, the 
long, dreary winters which prevail there form 
anything but a pleasing prospect, and are 
looked forward to with a good deal of dread 
and, in some cases, misgivings. But to one 
class of people—the hardy fisherman—the frost 
king is as welcome as the flowers of spring. 
With the freezing over of the lakes and streams 
comes the opportunity for smelt-fishing, which 
cannot be practiced in the summer months. 

The fishing is done mostly in little houses 
some four feet wide by about six long and made 
as light as possible, so that they can be easily 
transported from one locality to another, as the 
fancy of the fisherman may dictate. They are 
sometimes grouped together in little villages, 
especially if it islearned that a school of smelt 
has been discovered in any particular locality. 

The fish are taken ashore on the ever-present 
sled—usually by the boys or younger members 
of the family—disposed of, and supplies of fuel 
and provisions brought back for the use of the 
fisherman. 

The professional fishermen provide for their 
comfort with the greatest care. Their shanties 
are equipped with a small stove, amply large, 
however, to warm the little room to fever heat. 
Small glazed openings are placed around the 
room, with board coverings to slide in grooves. 
These admit light and air to suit the occupant. 
A rouzh board seat across the end or along the 
sides, a basket, and a pail or two complete the 
furnishings. 

Holes are cut through the floor of the shanty 
ani through the ice. Thus thoroughly pro- 
tected from the cold and winds, the fisherman 
follows his vocation. His greatest friend is his 
pipe, without which he would hardly aspire to 
the name of fisherman. 

The interiors of many of the shanties are 
most grotesquely ornamented with pictures cut 
out of the illustrated papers and with show 
bills, pasted on the walls ; they seem to serve the 
double purpose of stopping the cracks and of af 
fording something for the eye torest upon when 
the fisherman is not busy with his lines. 

On the St. Lawrence River the fishermen 
practice very nearly the same method of fish 
ing as described above for catching a funny 
little fish called tommy-cod. These have‘a large 
head and a short, tapering, rather dark-colored 
body — quite the reverse of the smelt, which 
has a small head, a long, rather slim body, 
and is covered with silvery scales. 

At times the tommy-cod are caught in im- 
mense quantities, and whole team-loads of them 
are brought into Montreal for sale. The writer 
has frequently seen an old Canadian and his 
son, dressed in furs and with moccasins and 
toques, thirty or forty miles from the great 
river, peddling out their one-horse load of fish to 
the inhabitants of the small villages and to the 
farm-houses, where they were considered quite 
a luxury. 

Fishing through the ice is not confined to the 
catching of smelt, by any means. In the great 
back bay of Lake Champlain, with its monster 
reefs, which in summer are thickly dotted with 
all manner of small boats engaged in snaring 
the gamy bass and pickerel to their hooks, may 
be seen in winter, on pleasant days, groups of 
fishermen catching the yellow perch, a most ex- 
cellent pan-fish. 

They are of good size, and in the winter 
months have an especially sweet and delicate 
flavor, their flesh being much more firm and 
solid than in the warmer months. Little bits 
of red flannel with pieces of salt pork are used 
for bait. 

Some choose to locate their fishing-shanties 
miles out on the broad lake, on some of the great 
reefs that shoot up from the depths below, 

To reach these outside fishing-grounds the 
white-winged ice-boat is often used. Fleet as 
the swiftest train, it skims over the ice and 
places miles and miles between the shore and 
the fishing-grounds, Quick must be the eye 
and sure the hand of him who guides these 
awiftly-flying racers, Nosporton land or water 
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an excel ice-boating for excitement or for gen- 
uine exhilaration. 

Races often take place between rival boat- 
men. Clubs are formed and prizes offered to 
the winning craft. The speed made by them 
would put to shame the fleetest yacht that floats. 

The smelt fisherman and his fishing-shanty 
have some very narrow escapes, and often the 
shanty does not escape, The most venturesome 
of the fishermen leave their shanties on the ice 
is long as possible, that they may take advan- 
tage of the early spring, when the days are 
warm and sunny; for the smelt frequently bite 
better then than earlier in the season. 

The Richelieu River, the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain, isa favorite resort for smelt and perch, 
besides various other small varieties of fish. 

Occasionally some of the larger kinds find 
their way down from the lake and are caught, 
ind in Missisquoi Bay, the great northeast arm 
of Lake Champlain, large quantities of pike are 


taken in the early spring. ALVARO ADsIT, 


Signaling at Sea. 


DURING the stormy period on the North At- 
lantic Ocean, the dangers threatening vessels 
cannot be entirely averted by the preventive 
measures adopted by governments in establish- 
ing light-houses, beacons, and buoys at points 
where rocks, shoals, and tide currents make 
navigaticn specially risky. The elaborate sys- 
tem of danger signals prescribed for mariners 
has greatly simplified and lessened the danger 
attendant upon ocean navigation, but the heavy 
storms of recent winters have illustrated how 
easily the coasts from Florida to Maine could be 
strewn with wrecks in the event of unusually 
severe weather at sea. Eventhe great ocean lin- 
ers are roughly handled, and tossed about until 
broken machinery makes them nearly helpless. 
Schooners, brigs, and barks are wrecked either 
because they are unable to face the high waves, 
or, having lost their bearings in the storm, they 
drift upon shoals and rocks, where their destruc- 
tion is simply a matter of time. The recent 
mishap of the American liner St. Paul, which 
went ashore in a fog off Long Branch on the 
New Jersey coast, affords an impressive illus- 
tration of the perils which lie in wait for ocean 
mariners during the winter season. 

Signaling at sea is the greatest preventive 
measure that can be adopted by matiners to 
avert danger. The light-houses, beacons, and 
fog-horns are coast-signals, which might be in- 
cluded in the general system of signals at sea. 
They represent to the mariners landmarks which 
answer all purposes in ordinary weather, but 
when a dense fog hangs over the sea, or a severe 
storm is tossing the vessel about helplessly, they 
fall far short of adequate means of preventing 
shipwreck. During dense fpgs sound is the oniy 
way of warning vessels of their near approach to 
a dangerous shore, but this is ineffectual, owing 
to the fact that it is difficult to locate the direc- 
tion from which the sound comes. The fog-horn 
often tends to bewilder the ocean captain, for 
the sound seems to come from all quarters of 
the compass. The warning that danger is near, 
without any certain knowledge of its direction, 
naturally creates consternation and indecision 
in the mind of the navigator. In the case of sail- 
ing vessels the commonest expedient is to tack 
about in several directions, and trust to the dis- 
tinctness or indistinctness of the sound for a 
guide, Unless one has lost the bearings of the 
ship the original course is kept, for the location 
of the danger can be better ascertained in this 
way. 

W hen two vessels approach each other, and the 
warning notes are given, the danger in a fog is 
very great. Both are compelled by law to slow 
up to half speed, but going at this rate one of 
our fast ocean liners would cut a vessel in two 
if her prow should strike her amidships. There 
is considerable danger in changing the course of 
the steamer in a fog, for one is just as likely to 
steer in the wrong direction as in the right. 
The fog signals on the ocean are thus of little 
use. They serve to warn the two approaching 
ships of ‘danger, but do not inform them of the 
direction of the danger. 

The true apparatus for signaling ina fog is 
one that will carry warning sounds at a great 
distance, and at the same time indicate accu- 
rately the direction from which they come. 
Scientists have spent no little time in trying to 
invent such a machine, and when it is success- 
fully introduced on the great ocean liners navi 
gation of the sea will be greatly robbed of its 
terrors, 

Signaling at sea in clear weather is very sim- 
ple compared with that of fog-signaling. Flags 
have long been used to carry on such communi- 
cation between two vessels. Ships within sight 
of each other can carry on a conversation by 
means of the flags, and naval signals in the day- 
time are conducted almost entirely by means of 
small colored flags. The code of flag-signaling in 
the British navy is capable of expressing four- 
teen thousand words or phrases, Each flag indi- 
cates a number which corresponds to a word, 
phrase, or sentence recorded in a book published 
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for that purpose. In the night-time the lights 
are used in place of the flags, and by means of 
this method instructions can be given to different 
vessels of a fleet without betraying the meaning 
to outsiders. The code of each navy is kept strict- 
ly private, and no one but the officers of the ves- 
sels is acquainted with the meaning of the dif- 
ferent lights and their combinations. In addition 
to different colored lights, and to peculiar com- 
binations of them, flash-lights are used for this 
purpose in night signaling. Long and short 
flashes, constructed upon the principle of the 
Morse telegraph alphabet, are used advanta- 
geously in this way. 

In cases of fogs the question of communica- 
tion between two naval vessels becomes almost 
as difficult of solution as that of danger signal- 
ing between two passing ocean greyhounds. 
This, however, seems to be solved by the intro- 
duction of the flash-light principle in the realm 
If the fog is too dense for the signal 
lights to be seen, two loud notes of different 
nitch could be used for the long and short flash- 
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light, and by carrying out the principle a com- 
plete alphabet could be arranged. This system 
of signaling to each other in a fog is recom- 
mended by many experienced navigators. 

Although wonderful strides have been made 
in navigation during the last quarter of a cent- 
ury, and the whole coast line of every civilized 
country has been marked off with buoys, bea- 
cons, light-houses, and storm signals, the ques- 
tion of adequately signaling at sea is far from 
being settled. When the best method is found, 
and one that will answer for all emergencies, 
an international agreement will be necessitated 
to make it perfect. The danger from fogs and 
storms will then be materially lessened, and 
probably, in time, entirely removed. 


The Late Ambas- 
sador Runyon. 


THE late Theodore Runyon, American am- 
bassador to Germany, who died suddenly on the 
27th ultimo, was one of the most distinguished 
lawyers of New Jersey, and for fourteen years 
chancellor of the State, giving the office a dig- 
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AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY. 

nity and importance it had never possessed. He 
failed of reappointment to a third term because 
he refused to use his office for partisan pur- 
poses. As our representative at Berlin he had 
achieved great popularity, being in favor both 
with the emperor and court and with the peo- 
ple. The official duties which devolved upon 
him, and which at times were of the most deli- 
cate character, were uniformly discharged with 
tact and ability. 


AMATEUR. ABHLETICS 


Bicycle Brakes Should 
Be Authorized by Law. 


IN the issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of May 9th, 
1895, I took oceasion to draw a lesson from the sad 
bicycle accident which resulted in the death of 
Robert Centre, the well-known amateur yachts- 
man, Clubman, and general enthusiast on sports 
athletic. Mr. Centre, it will be recalled, was re- 
turning home from a bicycle spin, and in turn- 
ing out from behind a surface passenger-car, 
collided with a coal-cart which was slowly lum- 
Lering alone in the opposite direction, The re- 
sult was fatal, Mr, Centre dying of his injuries 
shortly afterward, 
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Now Mr. Centre may or may not have seen 
the coal-cart an instant before the collision, but 
in either case he as well as many others have 
themselves to blame, should accident befall when 
they scorch through city thoroughfares with 
bodies bent double over the handle-bars and 
eyes upon the dial of their cyclometer. Those 
who thus speed along flaunt their lives as a reed 
to be destroyed at any moment. In Mr. Centre’s 
ease the coal-cart driver was not in the least 
to blame, even though at the time he was driv- 
ing along the left side of the road-way. Above 
Twenty-third Street in New York City there 
is no “rule of the road” which is universally 
recognized, in practice anyway. 

But what I desire to refer to now is a detail 
Mr. Centre’s fatal accident, 
which the bicycle-brake resolution recently pre 
sented by Alderman Hall, before the Board of 
Aldermen of -New York City, suggests. Mr. 
Centre rode a machine like the majority, with- 
out a brake. We will suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that Mr. Centre observed the coal-cart a 
moment before he collided with it. Had his bi- 
cycle been equipped with a brake, one spas- 
modic movementof the hand alone would have 
brought him to an almost instant halt. In such 
an event, while an accident of some kind would 
in all probability have resulted, there would 
have been less chance of a fatality. 

This resolution presented by Aderman Hall 
was, in effect, that wheelmen must equip their 
machines with brakes, and in this conrection 
T went on to say in the article above referred 
tu that ‘‘more than one fatal accident to a 
eyclist has occurred through inability to com- 
mand the situation. This inability is due to 
the absence of a brake. The 
generally are being sold without this valuable 
appliance, and right here the law should step 
in and force the manufacturers to place a 
brake on every machine which they market. 
Furthermore, every cyclist riding along the 
street without a brake should be subject to ar- 
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rest. 

‘* For the reason that at times it becomes neces- 
sary to slacken up quickly to round asharp turn, 
to avoid a deep gutter, etc., then the brake be- 
comes essential. It is well enough to say, ‘ Just 
use your foot on the front wheel—that’s 
as good as a brake any time,’ but I have 
seen and experienced a different result. 
When on the instant an occasion arises 
calling for instant action the foot is not 
a'ways on deck, as it were, to come to 
the rescue.” 

When this action of Alderman Hall 
was made public not a few opinions were 
forthcoming on the subject of brakes. 
The following is what City Magistrate 
Deuel, an authority on wheels and their 
use, had to say on the subject : 


‘**To my mind they are absolute necessi- 
ties,’ he said, ‘*and when riders are forced 
by law to use them accidents will steadily de- 
crease. As a magistrate, |] know something 
about the matter, because I have had a great 
many cases of this kind before me ; but, asa 
wheelman, I know more yet. I use a brake 
myself, and I can recall a dozen times when I 
would have been half killed, half 
killed some one else, if I hadn't had one. 


You can bring a wheel to a sudden stop or 
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gradually decrease the speed, as you like, with- 
out slightest danger of accident, and 
coasting on the hills is 
harmless. The foot-brake, which the scorch- 
ers claim is just as effective as a mechanical 
brake, is uncertain, and, to my mind, increas- 
es the element of danger. A _ foot - brake 
simply means removing the foot from the 
pedal and pressing it against the tire of the 
front wheel. Now, 
it is dangerous to take the foot from the pedal at 
all, and then again it is not possible to stop a wheel 
suddenly with the foot. When a man is going at a 
reasonably fast rate he never knows what is coming 
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if a man is going fast 


out of a cross street. It may be a wagon, a horse- 
car, or a pedestrian, and if any of the three get in the 
way a coilision is inevitable if the bicyclist doesn't 
happen to have a brake. I am strongly in favor of the 
brake, and sincerely hope that the Board of Aldermen 
will pass the ordinance It will materially lessen the 
danger to riders and the public.” 

The resolution was, after discussion, referred 
to the Law Committee, and, at this writing, 
there the matter rests. But the Law Committee 
will miss a great opportunity if they fail to re- 
port favorably on the resolution, Anti- brake 
men declare that it is extremely dangerous to 
have an appliance which by a little pressure of 
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the hand brings the machine to a sudden stop. 
But as just such an appliance saves many a 
neck just because it brings bicycle and rider to 
a ‘‘sudden stop,” the claim is only a strong ar- 
gument in its favor, and they condemn them- 
selves out of their own mouths. 

Strange as it may seem, Alderman Hall is an 
anti-brake man, and after explaining that he 
offered the resolution by request, made the 
statement that he considered the brake not only 
a useless but a dangerous appurtenance. Now 
Mr. Hall will be set down as one having a lim- 
ited experience with bicycles from such a re- 
mark. Here is what one old wheelman says in 
correspondence to the New York Sun, relative 
to Mr. Hall’s words: ‘‘ Brakes on All Bicy- 
cles Such is the heading of an article in your 
up-to-date paper of to-day. Now, I know Al- 
derman Hall personally. He is a bright, intelli- 
gent gentleman ; but when he makes the state- 
ment that he ‘considers the brake not only a 
useless but a dangerous appurtenance,’ I fear he 
has not been a rider of long date or much ex- 
perience. The law requires lamps after dark on 
all wheels, but concerning brakes, which are in- 
finitely more essential, it is silent. Many an 
accident. would be avoided day and night 
through the proper application of the brake. 
Instructors in the various bicycle schools should 
be required to teach every novice the use of the 
brake, and no bicycle should be ridden, indoors 
or out, without it. The brake was removed to 
lighten the wheel in that mad and rash rush for 
light machines inaugurated in 1895. The sub- 
stitution of what is known as ‘ back-pedaling’ 
for the brake is fraught with great danger to 
both rider and pedestrian. Comparatively few 
know how to back-pedal, any way, particularly 
women. A slip of the foot, sudden loss of pres- 
ence of mind, a break or bend in the pedal, and 
the wheel is beyond control. You might just as 
well do away with the breeching for the horse. 
After a ten years’ experience and observation 
on the road, I am perfectly satisfied that bicy- 
cle-riding will never be free from avoidable ac- 
cidents until the law compels all wheels to have 
a properly-working brake attached. Until then 
the name ‘ safety’ is a misnomer.” 

This old wheelman is entirely right. The his- 
tory of cycling shows that the brake was consid- 
ered, generally, indispensable until competition 
among the manufacturers to build the lightest 
machine, and the craze of wheelmen after 
records, resulted in discarding in quick suc- 
cession such alleged cumbersome attachments 
as guards, centre-bars, bells, steps, and in many 
cases the all-important tool-bag. 

Brakes may be omitted on the race-track, but 
never out on the road. The act of back-pedal- 
ing may be successfully accomplished by the 
most expert wheelmen, but it is a feat to which 
the vast majority are unequal. And the ex- 
perts are by no means invulnerable through 
this ability. Indeed, according to statistics, the 
riders in the majority who meet with accidents 
when back-pedaling becomes necessary are these 
self-same experts. 

Furthermore, according to statistics, nine- 
tenths of the accidents which occur to bicycle- 
riders happen among the riders of brakeless 
machines. 

THE SUMMER BASE-BALL PLAYER BARRED. 

The recent action of the faculty committee 
on athletics of the University of Pennsylvania 
in debarring all candidates for the base-ball 
nine who had played during vacation on the 
so-called ‘‘ summer nines ” will receive general 
approval. 

There can be no question but that the major- 
ity of college stars who have played on summer 
nines have lost their amateur standing by ac- 
cepting a money consideration for services ren- 
dered. 

The summer nine which played at Newport 
last year was composed of players hailing from 
Brown University, Georgetown, the University 
of Michigan, Harvard, and other colleges ; and 
each and every player received anywhere from 
forty-two to ten dollars weekly. 

It may be assumed safely that the manage- 
ment of the Newport nine, in paying their men, 
only did what was necessary to get together a 
strong team. In other words, inasmuch as it 
had become the practice to pay amateurs, they 
had to pay, and pay well, too; for, be it known, 
the amateur of to-day who is open to making 
money out of his faculty for putting up a star 

(Continued on page 98.) 
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A VIOLIN-PLAYER AT THE AGE OF SEVEN, TWELVE YEARS OF AGE, AT FOURTEEN YEARS, 





AT SIXTEEN YEARS—IN BRUSSELS. IN CONCERT COSTUME, MISS RLAUVELT TO-DAY. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, THE POPULAR AMERICAN SINGER.—From PHoroGrRapHs.—{SEE PAGE 94.] 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, “THE GREATEST LIVING TRAGEDIENNE,” IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF “IZEYL.”—From Puotrograpus.—[{SEE PAGE 94.) 





TRAVELERS IN ARMENIA LISTENING TO PROTESTS AGAINST TURK.SH MI>GOVERNMENT. 
London Graphic. 


sATE LORD FREDERICK LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ROYAL ACADEMY. 
London Graphic. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY, IN HIS OFFICE.—Black and White, 
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TRANSVAAL INVASION,—London Graphic, 
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Amateur Athletics. 


(Continued from page %.) 


game is a harder driver of a bargain thana 
dyed-in-the-wool professional. The rule is to 
get lots of bids and grab the biggest. 

By legislating against this class of men the 
Pennsylvania faculty have sounded a true note 
of reform which committees of other colleges 
should not be slow to take up. 

It is understood that every old player on the 
Quaker team save Captain Blakeley will be 
debarred from playing this year. If this is 
true, there will have to be some tall hustling to 
put a good nine in the field. Yet it is far better 
for the name and the fame of athletics at Penn- 
sylvania to have her nine snowed under in each 
and every game played, 
due to an act which seeks to purify college ath- 


so long as defeat is 
letics. 

By this action Pennsylvania will 
of good advertising, and the result can only be 
to place her ona firmer footing with the pub 
lic who take an interest in college sports than 
she ever before enjoyed. 


THE silence of Mr. 
that you can hear a pin drop.—/udge. 


get no end 


Bayard is so impressive 
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“CLYDE LIN NEW YORK TO JACK- 
S SONV ILLE, FLORIDA. 
Onty Firry Hours at SEA. 


TRE new, fast, steel steamships of the ‘ Clyde 
Line*’ reduce the time twenty-four hours from New 
York to Jacksonville, Florida, without change, mak- 
ing the run from New York to Charleston in forty 
hours, and Charleston to Jacksonville in ten hours. 
This is the most delightful way for the Northern or 
Eastern tourist, merchant or invalid to reach Florida 
ata minimum cost Write ‘Clyde Line,’’ New York, 
for descriptive matter, mailed free. 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyomiog, and Susquehanna val- 
leys ? 


Have you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service ? ‘The —— ar- elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 


THE musician or artist who bnys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the re- 
sult of many years’ hard study and labor 


Tue use of Angostura Bitters excites the appetite 
and keeps the digestive organs in order. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhawa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, eld. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost; no humbug, no deception. It 1s cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess. 1 will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it vourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as [ agree 
todo. Address, Mr. THomas Barnes, lock-box 626, 
Marshali, Michigan. 


Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New York. 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 


A general brokerage business transacted. 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 
Daily market report on application. 











Torturing Disfiguring .; 


SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly Relieved 
by 
A WARI1 BATH 


with 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


The Great Skin Cure 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British depot 
Newsery & Sons,1, King Edward-st., London. Potrses 
Druo anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.8.A. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani is exquisite. I 
heartily recommend it to all 
whose nervous system requires 
a calming tonic.’ 


Henri Marteau. 


At Drveersts & Fancy Grocers. Avorp Susstrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of eee 


MAB: ANI & C 
Panis: 41 Roulevard Haussmann. 62 We est 15th St., New Yors. 
Lonpow : 239 Oxford Street. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPERS 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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On Bosworth Field 

ns King Richard cried: 

My kingdom for a horse!” 
But times have changed— 
To-day he’d want 

A Monarch “wheel, of course. 
KING OF BICYCLES 
Zand a wheel fit foraking. Made in 
; 4models. $80 and $100. For children 
qiand adults who want a lower price 
@=iwheel the Defiance is made in 82 
¢= models, $40 to $75. Send for Mon- 28 
‘ arch book. 
7 
{? MONARCH CYCL 
( 
i: MFG. CO., 

Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ton Sts., CHICAGO 
83 Reade Street, 

‘ New York. 
4 
4 














LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
30th day of December, 1895, and continuing therein, con 
secutively, for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma 
tion by the Board of Revision and Correction of 
ments, of the following assessments in the several wards 
herein designated : 


Assess 


FIRST J ARD.— BROAD ST. OUTLET SEWER, 
enter Tr 0. 5, East River. BROADWAY FLAGGING 
AND CUR BING, in front of street Nos. 5to 11, in 
clusive. 

THIRD WARD.—VESEY ST. BASIN, on the corner 


of Greenwich St.; also, BASIN on the corner of Fulton 
and Greenwich Sts. BARCLAY ST. AND VESEY ST. 
CROSSWALKS at Church 8t. 

SIXTH WARD.—ELM ST. SEWER, between Catha 
rine Lane and Leonard St. ; also SEWER in LEONARD 
ST., between Elm St. and Broadway. 

SEVENTH WARD.—RUTGERS SLIP PAVING, be 
tween Cherry and South Sts. (so far as the same 
AGT the limits of vee of land under water), 


is 


and 


LAYING CROSSWALKS 

NINTH WARD.—GREEN WICH STREET FLAGGING 
AND CURBING, northwest corner of Perry Street 

ELEVENTH WARD.— THIRD STREET SEWER 
OUTLET, between East R iver and Avenue A. AVENUE 
D SEWER, between Tenth and Thirteenth Sts., and 
SEWER IN TWELFTH STREET, between Avenue D | 
and Dry Dock Street. 

TWELFTH WARD.—LEXINGTON AVENUE FEN(¢ 


ING, between 9th Streetand 8th Street, and on NORTH | 
SIDE OF 97TH STREET and on SOUTH SIDE OF 98TH 
STREET west of Lexington Avenue. MADISON AVE 
NUE FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 116th and 
117th Streets. 5TH AVENUE FLAGGING AND CURB 
ING, between 128th and 130th Streets. and on 129th Stre et, 


between 5th and Lenox Avenues. 7TH AVENUE FLAG 
GING, between lst and 143d streets. 7TH AVENUE 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, west side, between 149th 


and 153d Streets. 8TH AVENUE BASINS, north of 155th 
Street. AMSTERDAM AVENUE SEWER, west side, 
between 173d and 180th Streets, and SEWERS in 175TH 
STREET, between Wadeworth and Amsterdam Ave- 
nues with C URVES at 11TH AVENUE. ST. NICHOLAS 
AVENUE SEWER, between stat and 145th Streets. ST. 
NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, between 119th and isoth 
Streets. WESTERN BOU L EVARD CROSSWALKS, 





152d Street. STTH STREET FLAGGING. between ihe 

Boulevard and West End Ave nue, S8STH STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, between Ist and 2d Ave- 
nues; also ON 2D AVENUE, between Sith and 88th 


Streets. 89TH STREET FENCING, between Columbus 
and Amsterdam Avenues ; also ON AMSTERDAM EF 

J between &&th and 89th Streets. 9@2D STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, between Madison 
Fifth Avenues. %TH STREET SEWER, between 
Avenue and Harlem River. %TH STREET 
between Riverside and West End Avenues. 


Ist 
SEWER, 
96TH 


STREET FENCING, between Parkand Madison Ave- 
nues. 9TTH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, be 
tween Lexington and Park Avenues. 98TH STREET 


FLAGGING, between Boulevard and West End Avenue 

98TH STREET SEWER, between Rive range and West End 
Avenues. 99TH STREET FENCING, North 
tween Columbus and Amsterdam ‘Avenues. m 
STREET FENCING, South Side, between Columbus and 
Amsterdam Avenues. 1022D STREET PAVING, between 


Side, 


Columbus and Manhattan Avenues 03D STREET 
FENCING, between 2d and 3d Avenues, 112TH STREET 
PAVING, between 7th and 8th Avenues, 118TH STREET 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS. between Ap 


sterdam Avenue and Boulevard 115TH STREET PA 

ING, between Morningside Avenue East and Gotten 
Avenue. 117TH STREET SEWER, between Morningside 
Avenue West and Amsterdam Avenue. 11ISTH STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, at the southe a corner of 





St. Nicholas Avenue. 119TH STREET FENCING, be- 
tween 5th and Madison ainda? Iso 5TH AVENUE, 
between 119 and 120th Streets. 119TH STREET FLAG: 


GING AND CURBING, between 7thand Lenox Avenues. 
120TH STREET SEWERS, between Amsterdam Avenue 
and Morningside Avenue West 10TH STREET FEN( 
NG, corner Manhattan Avenue. IST STREET 
CROSSWALK, across Avenue St. Nicholas and 8th Ave 
nue. 121IST STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, 
feet west of 8th Avenue. 12iIST STREET SEWER, he 
tween Amsterdam Avenue and Morningside Avenue 
West. 121ST STREET BASIN. at junction of 8th and St 
Nicholas Avenues. 126TH STREET BASIN corner of 
Lenox Avenue. 127TH STREET SEWER, between Con 


vent Avenue and St. Nicholas Terrace. 130TH STREET 
FLAGGING, at Lenox Avenue. 131ST STREET BASIN 
corner 12th Avenife. 131IST STREET REGULATING 
GRADING, CURBING, AND a aoe py 
Park and Lexington Avenues. 137TH STREET FENC- 
ING, between 7th and &th avensee 140TH STRE ET 
FENCING, between bi and 8th Avenues. 144TH 
STREET REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, AND 


Leconte: from 7th i nue to Harlem River. 145TH 
STREET FLAGGING, between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Boulevard. 49TH STREET REGULATING, GRAD- 
ING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, from 7th Avenue to 
Harlem River. I50TH STREET SEWER, between Boule 
vard and Amsterdam Avenue ITH STREET BASIN, 
corner Convent Avenue; also BASIN, southwest corner 


of 51ST STREET and Convent Avenue. 151ST STREE1 
BASIN, northwest corner of Convent Avenue; also 
BASIN corner 152D STREET and Conveus Avenue. 
151ST STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 
St. Nic ne and Amsterdam Avenues. 158TH STREET 
PAVING, between Amsterdam and St Nicholas Ave 
nues. 160TH STREET PAVING, between Amsterdam 
and St. Nicholas Avenues. 1618ST STREET PAVING, at 


Amsterdam and St. Nicholas Avenues, 162D STREET 
SEWER, between 11th Avenue and Kingsbridge Road 

also SEWER in KINGSBRIDGE ROAD, between Am 

sterdam Avenue and 162d Street. 164TH STREET SEW- 
ER, between Amsterdam Avenue and Edgecombe Road 
181IST STREET PAVING and LAYING CROSSWALKS, 
hetween Amsterdam and lith Avenues. ISTTH STREET 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, AND FLAG. 


GING, from Amsterdam Avenue to Kingsbridge Road 
17TH WARD.—SECOND STREET FLAGGING AND 
CURBING, between Avenues A and B. 
19TH WARD.—FIRST AVENUE FLAGGING AND 


CURBING, pe twee * 62d and 6 he Streets. 62D STREET 
SEWER OUTLET, between East R ae and Boulevard ; 
also SEWERin E ASTE RN B or LEVARD, between 61st 
and #2d Streets. TiTH STREET FLAGGING AND 
CURBING, southeast corner of 3d Avenue 85TH 
STREET FLAGGING, between ist and 2d Avenues 

21ST WARD.—32D STREET 
of 3d Avenue. 38D STREET 
tween Fast River and Ist Avenue; 


BASIN, northes ast corner 
SEWER OUTLET, be 
also SEWER in IST 


AVENUE, between 33d and 35th Streets. 

2D WARD.—AMSTERDAM AVENUE FLAGGING, 
between 79th and 80th Streets. COLUMBUS AVENUE 
SEWERS, at 75th Street WESTERN BOULEVARD 
FENCING, between 76th and Ten Streets WEST END 
AVENUE "FLAGGING AND RBING, west side, be 


tween 79th and 8ist Streets; Ax, east ‘ide, between 78th 
and s8d Streets. 55TH STREET BASINS, corner of 12th 
Avenue. 65TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, 
hetween Central Park West and Columbus Avenue 
67TH STREET PAVING, betwee r West End 
and the Hudson River Wall, 7TH STREET B 
corner of Columbus Avenue . LET F 
the jote known as street Nos. 11 and 18. 8IST STREE 
FENCING, between Amsterdam Ave nue and Boule a4 
also on Amsterdam Avenue, west side, between 80th and 
Rist streets. SIST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB 
ING, between West Fnd Avenne ont Riverside Drive. 
85TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 
Amsterdam Avenue and Boulevard. 


2D WARD.—CEDAR PLACE R, 
Cauldwell and Union Avenues. ‘RIMMINS AVEN 
BASIN, corner of 14ist Street. FREEMAN STREET 
REGULATING, GRADING. GURBING, FLAGGING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, between Union Avenue 


SEWFE a heh 


and Southern Boulevard. GEORGE STREET SEWER, 
between Forest Avenue and Buston Road. HOME 
STREET SEWER, between Boston Road and Tinton 


Avenue. MELROSE AVENUE SEWER, between 142d 
and 168d Streets, with BRANCH SEWERS in 168D 
STREET, between Port Morris Branch Splroad, aad 
Courtlandt Avenue, and in COURTLANDT AVENUE, 


between 162d and 163d Stree's. 136TH AND Ti 
STREETS SEWERS, between Rider and’ 8d Avenues 
I4TH STREET SEWER, between Rider Avenue and 
Railroad Avenue East. 151ST STREET BASIN, corner 
of 3D AVENUE. 161ST STREET BASIN, corner of 
Washington Avenue. SPRING PLACE SEWER, } 
tween Franklin Avenue and Boston Road. TEASDALE 
PLACE SEWER, between 3d and Cauldwell Avenues 
UNION AVENUE SEWER, between Westchester Ave 
nue and 1th Street. VANDERBILT AVENUE EFAS1 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, *LAGGING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, between 165th Srreet 
anda Dont about 27 feet north of 170th Street. WEST 
CHESTER AVENU E BASINS, corner of Cauldwell 
Avenue. WILLIS AVENUE BASIN, corner of List 
Street. 3D AVENUE BASIN, corner of 157th Street 


SEWER, between 3d 
WITH BRANCHES 
173d and 17 


UTH WARD.—174TH STREET 
Avenue and Vande ta Avenue East, 
in WASHINGTON AVENU wetween 





Streets, and in BATHGATE AVENUE, between 173d 
VE and summit north of 174th Street, and in 38D | 
VENUE, betweep 178d and 174th Streete. VANDER 


| BILT AVENUE BAST BREWER, between Wendover | 
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Avenue and 173d Street ; also SEWER in 12D STREET 


between Vanderbilt Avenue East and 3d Avenue ; alsu 
SEWER in 3D AVENUE, between Wendover Avenue 
and 173d Street VANDERBILT AVENUE EAST 
BASINS, corner of 176th Street. WASHINGTON AVI 

NUE SEWER, between 174th and 176th Streets; also, 
SEWER in BATHGATE AVENUE, from summit north 


of 174th Street to 176th Street 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
York, Finance Department, 
1896. 


Comptroller 
City of New Comptroller’s 
Office, January 4th, 
CALLED TO THE ADVERTISI 

ITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
18%, and continuing therein, con 
of the contirma 


ATTENTION IS 
MENT IN THE ‘*¢ 
30th day of December, 
secutively, for nine (9) days thereafter, 


tion by the Board of Revision and Correction of Assess 
ments of the following assessment in the 

r'WELFTH WARD.-- KINGSBRIDGE ROAD REG 
ULATING, GRADING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, 
from 19th Street to Harlem River 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller’s 
Office, January 4th, 1896. 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
10th day of January, 1896, and continuing for nine days 
consecutively thereafter, of the confirmation of the as 
sessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 


the following streets in the several wards herein desig 
nated 

TWELFTH WARD 
bulkhead line, Harlem River. 


and 
Ave 


139th ST., between Sth Ave 
140th ST., between 7th 


and bulkhead line, Harlem River. 14th ST., from Brad 
hurst Ave. to Macomb’s Dam Road 
TWENTY-THIRD WARD.—14th ST, between River 
and St. Ann’s Aves. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 


Finance Department, 


January 13th, 


City of New York 


tf omptroller’s Office, 1896, 
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DELONG 
Patent 
Hook and 


Eye. 


See that 


hump? ~ 
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Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 
Philadeiphia. 


SALESME weirs: & 
od reoods 

to the wholesale au‘! re- 

tail trade, ur goods 

sell on sight, a salary or Commission paid. _Posi- 


tion permanent. 
Cente 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure a 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. William 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared only for Piles ar 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold | 
druggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 r bo 

WILLIAMS M’°F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O 


* ROYAL SHORTHAND.’ 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince « 
Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for us 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or | 
man in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

MR. OLIVER MCEWAN, 120 East 59th Street, New Yor! 


TAMAR | 
INDIEN 


‘GRILLON 


For fril particulars and term . addr ess 
Atlanta, Ga, Factor7 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, f< 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ‘stinal troubles and 
ulache arising 
" feon them. 
‘RILLON, 
33 me de s Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Dr uggists 
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CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES-OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR ‘ro ;MpORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL CROCERS.AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


SEND FOR PRICE 


ACIFIC COAST WINE Co.,. 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 


© MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH, 1496 THIRD AVEJNEW YORK 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


KPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoHMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0—H—M—E-R. 


400 Fine Second-Hand Wheels 
mats ‘aa cline -d out. Agents wanted. 
Send for lists, Mead & Prentiss, Chic AZO, 


rU BBER GOODS of every description. Send 
w for particulars. Gem Rubber Co , Kansas City, Mo, 



























Agents-Ladies or Gents, $7 
a week at home, using or eelling 
Gray Piaters, or taking orders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, ouly complete outfit, including 
trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all marerials for pre- 
paring, polishing. plating and fin- 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops, description, 

: rices. testimonials, samples free 
Gray & Co. oo Plating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. o. 


| 10 YEARS GUARANTEE 


Our New National $60 High-Arm Sew- 
ing Machine for $17.85, with Full Set 
of Attachments FIREE 
Cannot be beaten. We will send it to = on 

in your home 

30 Days Free Trial Widvout acent 

in advance. We wish to sell one in every 
locality. Buy from us and save Agents’ 

rofits. If you wishac heaper machine we have them 
rom $8 up. Send for our Special Catalogue free. Address. 

NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO., Dept. R- 05 
COR. MONROE AND FRANKLIN STREETS, - CHICAGU 


A DYING SPARK. 


Stop Right Now! Don’t Light 
Another! You’re Burn- 
ing Your Brains. 


Wrecks Along the Street-Side. 


Ofttimes tobacco’s vic- 
tims look at the dying 
spark in the cigar-stump, 
or at the big masticated 
‘*chaw” of tobacco just 


S expectorated, and with 


- nerves nicotinized with 
Vitthh | tobacco, mentally resolve, 
we ‘* Now, that is my last ; I 

will never use it again. I know thatit is in- 
juring me physically and financially, and my 
nerves are becoming so irritated that I can’t 
stand the least annoyance.” What is the 
result ? These good resolutions are gener 
ally made while the effect of the use of 
tobacco practically paralyzes the cravings 
of millions of irritated nerve centres, and 
just as soon as the effects commence to pass 
away these good resolutions weaken, show 
ing conclusively that the use of tobacco is 
not a habit, but a disease of the nervous sys- 
tem caused by the education of the nerves 
to crave for the nicotine poisoning. What, 
then, is the easy, permanent, natural way to 
relieve yourself of the use of tobacco ? Cer- 
tainly not by discontinuing it and suffering 
the nervous reaction and prostrating effects 
and mental degeneracy sure to follow the 
long and continued use of tobacco. Does it 
not suggest itself to you that the natural 
thing to do is to take a remedy that is spe- 
cifically prepared to eradicate the effects of 
the nicotine in the system, and to overcome 
the nerve craving effects and restore the 
tobacco irritated nerves to a normal and 
healthy condition ? To this, we all say, 

‘Yes; where is the remedy?” You will 
find it in No To Bac. This is easily said 
and we all naturally ask for proof. Cer- 
tainly. If No-To-Bac fails to cure, The 
Sterling Remedy Company, of New York, 
Montreal and Chicago, have so much faith 
in their remedy, that they positively guar- 
antee to refund the money ; and the concern 
being owned and operated by some of the 
most reputable business menof the East and 
West, is absolutely reliable and, we are glad 
| to say, able in every way to live up to its 
guarantee. 

The sale of No-To-Bace within the past few 
years has assumed enormous proportions, 
almost entirely developed upon its merits 
and the recommendations of the cured. So 
great is the sale that it is hardly possible to 
go into any leading drug-store without find 
ing it on sale, and the druggist has nothing 
but words of praise to give it. 
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OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade. and one that 


is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but t 


he Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 


sentence of the thief. 


This reward is ope n © ares one excepting the owner of the 


stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


‘ D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
/ For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete 

© or inv alid.~C omplete gymnasium; takes 
Saye Gin. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
Copan ble, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physi- 
ve lawyers, clergymen, editors ana 
others now usingit. Illustrated circa- 
lar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East 14th Street, New York. 













INDIANA. BICYCLE Cco., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dialogues, Spe akers. for School, 
PLAY Club and Parlor. Catalogue iree. 
T. $. Denleon. Publisher, Chie ago ti 











tue LONDON (ENCLAND). 
NCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed rue t A top of Regent Street A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 








UP WITH 
PAT (soliloquizing)—* 
she'll bate annyt’ing an th’ road.” 


“THAT NUTTY FLAVOR” bb B09 HAM ara 
——is found only in aon BACON 


THE TIMES. 


Now Oi hov ut finished, an’ afther Oi hov filled th’ rhoomatic toire 











ANA. Ode 









% xR RA 
The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....s85 and $100 : 




















SIEG & W ‘ALPOLE MFG. cO.. Kenechn; Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicayvo Milwaukee, Portland, 
Ore., Los Angeles. Cal 
iddress all Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 





























“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRLIF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 
Floor Beauty 


Instantly obtained with 


GRESHAM’S Pevdeves 


PRODUCED BY AN ELECTROLIZING 
B CCS ] ] aX. 


METHOD. MAKES OLD FLOORS, GRAY 

WITH AGE, LIKE NEW, AND NEW 
FLOORS SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL. 

Dancing is made doubly charming on a floor treated with this 

preparation, as friction is impossible. and gliding through the 

waltz or two-step is a never-ending delight It is quickly 

applied from a perforated can, forms a glaze instantly does 

not clog or pack; no gum, oil or varnish in its composition. 


Sf your local dealers don't keep it, send $1 for a pound to the inventor and sole owner, 
JAMES GRESHAM, 
ea, | 194, . ae 198, 200 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A, 


Demorest’s 
[Magazine 
Free bis, 
AN 


UNPARALLELED 
OFFER 


Demorest’s Cut Paper Patterns are the best and 
most practical on the market. ‘They are 
of any size that any member of a house- 
hold could require. In each copy of the 
Magazine is printed a coupon entitling the 
subscriber or purchaser of the paper to a 
pattern (worth and regularly sold for 35¢ ) 
for four cents to cover packa *e and postage, 
or any number of patterns at the same low 
price. When the value of the putterns is 
considered the subscriber gets 


DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE FREE 
and what a magazineitis! For 1896 it will be more 
brilliant than ever before. New management, new 
methods, new ideas. Each copy contains an exqui- 
site reproduction in 14 colors of some picture by a 
famous artist, worthy to adorn the walls of the most 
refined home. The Christmas Number will be espe- 
cially beautiful. The chrysanthemum colored supple- 
ment, the finest work of art ever produced, a gem of gems worth a year’s subscription 
alone. Let us have your subse Ae age atonce, You get more value for your money than 
st is possible to secure in any other magazine. 








$2.00 for Magazine One Year, with 12 Pattern Coupons. 


(Retail Price of all $6.20.) (250different garments are shown each y ear, 
patterns of all of which are obtainable by subscribers at 4c. each.) 


Sample Copy (with pattern coupon) sent for 10c, 


DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Address 
IMPERIAL 
PACKING CoMP ANY, 
110 Fifth Ave., N, Y, 








THE KIND OF A CAVALIER SHE ELOPED WITH. 
Mr. RocKYHEART—“ Sit up straight, and as close to me as you can, Elvira ! 


old man is going to shoot.” 


I believe the 











** Double, double toilandtrouble; 
Fire burn;and cauldron bubble.” 


That’s the old way of making soup. 
Put your meat and soup bones in the 
“cauldron’”’ and fuss over it for hours. 





Extract of BEEF 


saves you all that ‘‘toil and trouble." Add 
water to the Extract and you have, instantly, 
areally palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef 
Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. 
Anyone can do it. 












Armour & Co., Chicago. 






Pall Mall Magazine. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER Now REapDy. 








PRICE 25 CENTS. 





Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT 
200 pages, profusely illustrated by leading 
artists in black and «white. 
Amongst the principal contributors are the 
foliowing : 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. “ His Honour 
anda Lady.” (Serial.) 
LADY DE LISLE ann DUDLEY. 
hurst and Its Memories.” 
W. WALDORF ASTOR. 
J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
1” 


** Pen- 


** Brabantio’s Love.” 
** Secrets in Cipher. 


DEMETRIUS BOULGER. “ Fortifications of 
Paris.” 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, I. 
WILL, T. H. S. ESCOTT, ete. 


ZANG- 





New York: 

Street. 
Montreal: The Montreal News Company. 
Yoronto: The Toronto News Company. 


SMoenol 
Constable K3Co. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


LADIES’ WASH FABRICS. 
FRENCH PIQUE, 
EMBROIDERED LINONS, 
STRIPE AND PLAIN LINON BATISTE. 
GRASS LINEN BATISTE. 
WHITE EMBROIDERED NAINSOOK. 
FRENCH ORGANDIES. PRINTED DIMITY, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS. 


D. & J. ANDERSON'S 
Celebrated 


ZEPHYRS. 


The spring styles of Fancy Zephyrs are very 
striking both in novelty ee design. The 
Checks, Stripes and Plaids are still unrivaled 
for durability and wear. 


Broadway 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED, anicuppiteanta, Many earn 


from $60 to $100 monthly. L. W., P. 0 1371, New York. 


international News Company, 83-35 Duane 




















CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
10 in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


reat Western 


The Finest 
CHASPAGNE 


In America. 













Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preferenceto/ 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which 
are especially 
proud of. 


bY 
WINE yos~ 


Americans 


One that ree 
Aects the high= 





est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
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Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Krrx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 


Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


Advertise in_—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





$100.BICYCLE FREE. $100. 


In order to introduce our matchless “EMPRESS” 
1896 wheel we will ship free of charges to any part of the 
United States, one of our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gen- 
tlemen’s Bicycles, to each of the three persons obtaining 
the greatest number of words out of the letters con- 
tained in“ THE EMPRESS BICYCLE COMPANY.” 

For conditions of competition send stamped addressed 
envelope to “Empress BicycLe Co.,” 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Llinois. 





EARL & WILSON’S 
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A baby’s bath should be replete, 
With all thats spotless, clean and sweet 
So every careful nurse will choose 

‘The very purest soap to use. 








The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used, 


we | . 
.Great G. & J. Tire.. 


**The most Reliable Tire on Earth” 


bas added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Rambler Pricycle 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply G. & J. 
Tires on any wheel, tf you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washngton. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE. 














——— 
THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 















If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 






Porous 


Allcock’s pres. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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Letter from Rev. WM. N. SEARLES, 
716 E. 178th Street. 

“ TREMONT, N. Y. City, May 13th, 1895. 
“IT am glad to see you are pushing SALVA-CEA. It is worthy of it. 
After having given it a thorough trial for over a year, 1 am persuaded 
that it comes nearest to being a “ PANACEA,” a delightful cure-all, of any- 
thing of its kind that I have ever known. I have come to believe that 
you are even modest in your claims of its excellence. Verily, it is the 


oil of gladness. WM. N. SEARLES.” 


SALVA-CEA is universally praised—people are finding out 
that it does its work promptly—that it is perfectly safe and 
that 


it to give immediate relief in every case of piles, and a cure 


DVeseBVeVeVesesesetse 


it does as it is advertised todo. You may depend upon 


in ninety cases out of every hundred. It is a positive cure 


for all skin irritation and chafing—colds—and nasal catarrh, 


especially the dry catarrh so prevalent in this country. 


Two sizes, 25 and so cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail 
For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea,** Extra Strong.” 
P ‘s 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each. 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 


REDOFERN, 


LADICS’ TAILOR AND HABIT ’ 
MAKER. 


210 FIFTH AvEe., New YorK 











Messrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
GENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I se- 
lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and 
sleeves to ave them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
than useless, Truly yours, 
(SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL, 


















American Fibre Chamois Co. 
Times Building, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
a letter received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, which we think, may 
of service to you. 
Yours truly, 
(SIGNED) REDFERN. 



































FASTEST TRAINS IN THE WORLD—ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


















